 sebseribeyrs 
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bo dy not give express notice to the will 


rdian in the land, has an interest in knowing 
which of our col are making experiment of 
the effecte of this Philosophy upon the minds of the 
young men entrusted to their care.* 

We have another alarming symptom of its fw 
us, in the address delivered in July 
ast, by the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson, before the 
Senior .Class in Divinity, at Harvard University. 
This address is before ue. We have read it, and 


we want words with which to express our sense of 
the nonsense and impiety which pervade it. It is 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
Extract of an article in the Biblical Repertory for 
January, 1839. 
But the philosophical defeets of this system, do 


Rot constitute its chief point of repulsion. We have 


a. wide charity for what geems Lo us nonsense, and 
we can even extend an amiable and silent tolerance 
to the pretensions of those who utter it, to be the 
depositories of all wielom.. But when this non- 
sense begins to ape the German impiety, when it 
openly. professes to cast off all subordination to re- 
ligion, and prates in dogmatic superiority to divine 
revelation, we cannot but lift up our solemn protest 
against it. It bas been made sufficieutly evident 


that the philosophy of M. Cousin removes the God 
of the Bible, and substitutes in His stead, a phi- 
losophical abstraction; that it rejects the Scrip- 


tures, and thus robs us of our deareat hopes; and 
that, in common with other like systems, it efects 
a falee standard in morals, and confounds the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, We capnot 
therefore, behold in silence the e which are 
making to introduce this system of abominations 


us. 

already made some The In- 
troduction to the History of Philosophy was 
translated and published in 1832, by M. Linberg. 
The first edition of the Elements of Psychology 
was published in 1834, and having been adopted, 
as the translator informs us, “as a text-book in se- 
veral of our most respectable colleges and univer- 
sities,” a new edition ie now issued which has been 
expressly “ prepared for the use of colleges.” It 
might be well if the names of these most respecta- 
ble colleges and universities were made known to 
the public. We should like to know which of our 
public seminaries of education has so far distin- 
guished itself in point of science as to take, for its 
text-book on mental philosophy, an immethodized 
set of criticisms upon Locke. The work of M. 
Cousin does not pretend to the order and inethod of 
a scientific treatise; it only claims to be a criticism 
upon the defects and errors of the sensual Philoso- 

y- It formed a part of the author's regular 
course of lectures upon the History of Philosophy 
of the 18th century. And has it really come to 
thig pase with any of our most respectable colleges 
and universities, that they are using fragments of 
Historical treatises as text-books upon science? Do 
they aleo Jearn the Newtonian Philosophy from 
Clarke’s criticisms upon Rohault’s Physics? And 
is Varignon’s reply to Rolle, their text-book apon 
the Differential culus?- 

Bat, for more urgent considerations than those of 
science, it is important that these moet table 
colleges and universities should be known to the 

blic. Most of the extracts which we have given 

M. Cousin, have been taken from his lotroduc- 

tion to the History of Philosophy, and yet it will be 
seen that some of the worst of them have been 
furnished by what Dr. Henry has dignified with 
the title of Elements of Psychology. And this lat- 
ter work implicitly contains them all, since it 
teaches, in their application to criticism upon 
Locke, the same principles which in other modes 
of their application, yield the results which we 
have exhibited. It should be known therefore 
what college or university dares assume the re- 
sponsibility of instilling the principles of this book 
into the minds of the young men committed to its 
care. Where are these literary institutions that 
are 80 ambitious to commence the work of flooding 
the land with German infidelity and pantheism ! 
If they are willing to undertake the work, they 
will doubtless in a measure succeed. There is 
something in this new philosophy which will re- 
commend it to many, and especially to young men. 
It has the charm of novelty. It affects to be yery 
profound. It puts into the mouths of its disciples 
a peculiar fanguage, and imparts to them a know- 
ledige which none others can attain. It gives them 
the privilege of despising all others, and makes 
them incommensurable with | standard of criti- 
cism but their own. If pursued and pressed by ar- 
ument, they have but to rail, as their master 
at “the paltry measure of Locke’s philoso- 
phy,” and ridicule the bounded, insular character 
of all science except that in which they yy 
It flatters the pride of the youthful heart, it takes 
captive the imagination, and, a still more danger- 
oug recommendation, it tends to lighten and remove 
the restraints of passion. It recognises no stand- 
ard of right and wrong but the reason of man, and 
permits no appeal from the decisions of humanity 
to the authority of the one living and true God. 
While it retains the name of God, and does not 
therefore at once startle and shock the feelings like 
open atheism, it teaches its disciples to deify them- 
selves and nature, and to look upon al] phenomena 
alike, whether of the material universe or of the 
mind of man, as manifestations of the Deity. Eve- 
ry emotion of the heart is an acting forth of God, 
and every indulgence of a passion, however depra- 
ved, becomes an act of worship.* The man who 
exercises in any way, according to his inspired im- 
lses, his body or his mind, even though God is not 

in all his thoughts, is really rendering to Him as 
acceptable service, ab if his heart were filled with 
emotions of adoration and reverence. 
of every smithy, as Thomas Carlyle has taught us, 
is an altar, and the smith lavouring in his vocation, 
is a priest offering sacrifice to God. mea 

Such being the recommendations of this philoso- 
phy, it cannot be doubted that it will find many 
willing disciples, some attracted by one set of its 
charms, and some by another. If any of our most 
respectable colleges have engaged in teaching it, 
they will not find refractory pupils. But we warn 
them that when this system shall have worked out, 
as work it must, its pernicious and loathsome re- 
sults; when our young men shall have been taught 
to despise the wisdom of their elders, and renounce 
the reverence and submission which the human in- 
tellect owes to God; when in the pride and vain 
glory of their hearts, they shall make bold question 
of the truths which their fathers have beld most 
dear and sacred; when the Holy Bible shall be 
treated as the mere play ground of antic and impi- 
ous fancies, and an undisguised pantheism shall 
spread its poison through our literature ; then shall 
they who have now stepped forth to introduce this 
philosophy among us, be held to a heavy responsi- 

ility. Are these idle fears! They are at least 
real. We believe, therefore do we speak. And 
we point the incredulous to the graJations of folly 
and wickedness, through which this same philoso- 
phy has led the German mind. If neither the in- 
ternal evidence of the system, nor the lights of an- 
cient and modern experience, are sufficient for con- 
viction, we can only appeal to the verdict that time 
will give. In the mean while every parent and 


© See ample evidence of this base and diabolical ten- 
ntheism, in an article in 


Professor Hengstenberg’s Journal for November 1836, 
entitled, Bericht uber ein pantheistisches Trifolium. For 
example, as we have said elsewhere, we learn, that 
Schefer and his compeers teach “ that sin is the hither 
aspect of that which on the other side of the heart is en- 
tirely laudabic.” 


The forge | ¢, 


us arises from its containing the application of the 
Tranacendenta! Philosophy in the form of instruc- 
tion to young men, about to go forth as preachers 
of Christianity. The principles upon which Mr. 
Emerson proceeds, so far as heatates them, are the 
‘same with those of M. Cousin, We find the same 
conception of the Deity as the substi:atum of all 
things, the same attributea assigned to the reason, 
and the same claim of inspiration for every man. 
But here we have a somewhat more distinct avow- 
al of the results to which these principles lead, in 
their application to Christianity, than M. Cousin 
has seen fit to give us. What we had charged upon 
the system, befure reading this pamphlet, as. being 
fairly and logically pare Je in its premises, we 
have here found avowed by one of its own advo- 
cates. Thus we have said that if the notion which 
it gives of God is correct, then he who is concern- 
ed in the production of any phenomenon, who em- 
ploys his agency in any manner, inkindling a fire 
or uttering a prayer, does thereby manifest the Deity 
and render to him religious worship, This conse- 
quence is frankly avowed and tanght by Mr Emer- 
son, Speaking of the “ religious sentiment,” he 
says. “it isa mountain air. It is the embalmer 
of the world, It is myrrh, and storax, and chlorine, 
and rose It makes the sky and the hills 
sublime, and the silent song of stars is it.” 
And again, he tells us, “ Always the seer is a say- 
.er. Somehow his dream is told, Somehow he 
publishes it with solemn joy. Sometimes, with 
pencil on canvass, sometimes with chisel on stone ; 
sometimes in towers and aisles of granite, his soul’s 
worship is builded.” He even admonishes us that 
the time is coming when men shall be taught to be- 
lieve in “the identity of the law of gravitation, 
with purity of heart.” To show that this tree of 
knowledge resembles that in Eden in one respect, 
that it has a tempter beside it, we have but to quote 
at random from Mr. Emerson’s address. ‘“ Man 
is the wonder-worker. He is séen amid miracles. 
The stationariness of religion: the assumption 
that the age of inspiration is past, that the Bible is 
closed; the fear of degrading the character of 
Jesus by representing him as a man, indicate with 
sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. 
It is the office of a true teacher to show us that 
God is, not was; that he speaketh, not spake. ‘The 

true Christianity—a faith like Christ’s in the inf- 
nitude of man—is lost. None believeth in the 
soul of man, but only in some man or person old 

and departed.” He complains grievously of this 
want of faith in the infinitude of the soul; he 
cries out because “ man is ashamed of himself, and 
skulks and sneaks through the world ;” and utters 
the pathetic plaint, “In how many churches, and 
by how many prophets, tell me, is man made sen- 
sible that he is an infinite soul ; that the earth and 
the heavens are passing into his mind; that he is 
drinking for ever the soul of God?” . Miracles, in 
the proper sense of the word, are of course dis- 
carded. “The very word Miracle, he tells us, as 
pronounced by Christian churches, gives a false im- 
pression. It is Monster; it is not one with the 
blowing clover and the falling rain.” And when 

Christ spoke of miracles, it was only because he 

knew “ that man’s life waa a miracle, and al] that 
man doth.” Jesus Christ is made the mere syin- 
bol of a man who had full faith in the soul, who 
believed in the infinitude of our nature, and whothus | 
assists in admonishing us “ that the gleams which 

flash across our minds, are not ours, but God’s.” 

Any man may now become Christ, for “a true con- 

version, a true Christ is now, as always, to be made 
by the reception of beautiful sentiments.”+ There 
is not a single truth or sentiment in this whole ad- 

dress that is borrowed from the Scriptures. And 

why should there be? Mr. Emerson, and all men 

are as truly inspired as the penmen of the Sacred 

volume. Indeed he expressly warns the candidates 
for the ministry, whom he was addressing, to look 

only into their own souls for the truth. He has 
himself succeeded thus in discovering many truths 
that are not to be found in the Bible; as, for in- 
stance, “that the gift of God to the soul is not a 

vaunting, overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a 
sweet natural goodness like thine and mine, and 

that thus invites thine and mine, to be, and to 
grow.” The present mode of interpreting Chris- 

tianity, even under the form of Unitarianism, he 
abhors as utterly repugnant to reason, and insuffi- 

cient for the wants of Bur nature; he stigmatizes 
it as a historical traditional Christianity, that has 
its origin in past revelations, instead of placing its 
faith in new ones; and, “like the zodiac of Den- 
derah, and the astronomical monuments of the 

Hindoos, it is wholly insulated from any thing now 
extant in the life and business of the poeple.” He 

treats Christianity as a Mythos, like the creeds of 
Pagan Greece and Rome, and does not even pay it 
sufficient respect under this aspect to be at the 
trouble of interpreting fur us more than a few of the 
hidden meanings that lie concealed under its allego- 

rical forms. Ina word, Mr. Emerson is an infidel 
and an atheist, who nevertheless makes use, in the 
esoteric sense of the new philosophy, of the terms 
and phrases consecrated toa religious use.{ We 
have at least to thank him, on behalf of those 
whose eyes might not otherwise have been opened, 
for giving us so distinct and ample illustration of 
the kind of service which M. Cousin professes 

himself willing to render to Christianity by means 
of his philosophy. We would call public atten- 
tion to this address, as the first fruits of transcen- 


* How the writers of ‘ Young Germany’ regard the 
religious tendencics of their coevals, may be gathcred 
rom the extravagant and wicked writings of Heine. 
After saying in his * Allemagne,’ that Pantheism was 
the ancient faith of the Teutons, and that “ man parts 
not willingly with what has been dear to his fathers,” 
he says (we ask that it may be | noted), “ Germa- 
ny is at present the fertile soil of Pantheisin; that is 
the religion of all our greatest thinkers, of all our best 
artists—and Deism is already destroyed there in theo. 
ry. You do not hear it spoken of—but every one 
knows it. Pantheism is the public secret of Germany. 
We have in fact outgrown Deisin.” Again, 
is a good religion for slaves, for children, for Genevese, 
for watch-makers.”—“ Pantheism is the hidden reli- 
gion of Germary ; and this result was well foreseen by 
those German writers who, fifty years ago, let loose 
such a storm of fury against Spinosa.”—Sre Quarterly 
Review, Vol. LV. for December, 1835, pp. 7, 8. 12. 


t “ Our world,” says Lichtenberg, a witty German 
philosopher, “ will yet grow eo refined, that it will be 
just as ridiculous to believe in a God, as now-a-days in 
Ghosts. And then after awhile, the world will grow 
more refined still. And so it will go on, with great 
rapidity, to the utmost summit of refinement. Having 
attained the pinnacle, the judgment of the wise will be 
reversed; knowledge will change itself for the last 
time. Thcn—and this will be the end—then shall we 
believe in nothing but Ghosts. We shall ourselves be 
ike God. We shall know that essence or existence is 
and can be nothing—but a phantom.— Vermischte 
Schriften. B. 1. 8. 166. 

t It is within the compass of the transcendental! phi- 
losophy to accommodate itself to any form of religion 
and appropriate its language. Schelling himeelf, and 
some of his disciples, who had been educated in the 
Protestant faith, embraced, it is said, the Romish reli- 
gion, and formed within its pale, a sort of inner church, 
whose symbol and watch word was the name of the 
Virgin Mary. We have shown it among the Ophites, 
the Soofies, und the Chinese. Mr. Bancroft, has with 
diatinctness, laid it open in the scheme of early Qua- 
kers, (History, Vol. ii. chap. 16.) and it is now proffered 
to us by a clergyman of a church, to say the least, as 


little tinctured with this sort of poison as any in Chris- 


 dentalion in our country. We hold it up as a 
warning evidence of the nature of the tree which 
has uced it. 


We know not with what d of favour Mr 
Emerson's rhapsody was received by those to whom 
it was addressed ; but we are to learn that 


it was offensive to the authorities of the Universi- 
ty. Professor Ware has since delivered and pub- 
lished a sermon, containing an earnest and strong 
defence of the personality of the Deity.* In obvi- 
ous allusion to Mr. Emerson, he thus expresses his 
opinion, “ Strange as it may seem to Christian ears 
that have been accustomed to far other expressions 
of the Divinity, there have been those who main-| 
tain this idea; who hold that the principles which 
govern the universe are the Deity ; that power, 
wisdom, veracity, justice, benevolence, are God, 
that gravitation, light, electricity, are God.” We 
noticed too, some months since, in one of our pub- 
lic papers, a severe rebuke of Mr. Emerson, which 
was attributed to another of the Professors of the 
University.{ This then cannot be one of “the 
most respectable colleges and universities,” which 
have adopted the Elements of Psychology as their 

t is suited to excite a feeli surprise, not 
unmingled with sorrow, that "y- system of philoso- 
phy, which in its iminediate and natural results is 
indignantly repudiated by Unitariane, should be 
urged upon ur, with high praise of its merits, by 
an accredited minister, and a Doctor in Divinity, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. We are wil- 
ling to believe that he knows not what he is doing; 
that fascinated by the first charms of the new phi- 
losophy, or perchance dazzled by the brilliancy of a 
correspondence witha Peer of France and the great 
founder of Electicism, he is not able to see the 
end from the beginning. But this excuse, the 
only one that we can make for him, increases our 
apprehension. M. Cousin informs him, in a letter 
which has been given, in several different forms, 
to the public, that he “shall watch with the liveli- 
est interest, the progress of philosophy in Ameri- 
ca,” and that in one of the works which he intends 
yet to publish, he “ will endeavour to be useful to 
America.” In the mean time, he says to Dr. Henry, 
“ It is with great pleasure that 1 see you resolv 
to establish yourself in the State of New York, 
where public instruction is so far advanced, but 
‘where philosophy is yet so very languishing: it 
will be your duty to re-animate it, to give it a 
st impulse.” Dr. Henry has taken care to in- 
form the public that he has been honoured with 
this commission from the great head of the sect; 
it has been published and re-published until the 
whole nation have learned that he has been conse- 
crated by no less a personage than M. Cousin, to 
the duty of re-animating our philosophy. Can 
he now abandon this work, and leave the duty as- 
signed him to be — by any meaner hand? 

e fear not. e.fgar that if any misgivings 
should cross his mind, they will give place to as- 
surance with the arrival of the next packet that 
shall bring a letter, and a presentation copy of 
some new work trom M. Cousin, or even at the very 
thought of such an‘arrival. 

If our augury should prove right, we too will 
watch his labours. We read the Introduction to 
the History of Philosophy, and the Elements of 
Psychology, upon their first appearance, but we 
kept silence because we did not wish in any degree 
todraw public attention to them until evidence 
was afforded that they were read. We now have 
this evidence, and have felt it our duty to be no 
longer silent. But, having done so, we gladly de- 
sist from the attempt to trace the pedigree or indi- 
cate the family traits of these varioussystems. Be 
they Indian, Teutonic, or French, we regard them 
alike with fear, as if some demon were bent on 
playing fantastic tricks with poor, proud, purblind 
man. We pretend not, 4s we have said, to com- 
prehend these dogmas. We know not what they. 


are: but we know what they are not. They are| & 


not the truth of God; nay, they gainsay that truth 
atevery step. They are, if any thing can be, pro- 
fane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science 
falsely so called.} So tar as received, they rob us 
of our most cherished hopes, and take away our 
God. Noone who has ever heard such avowals 
can forget the touching manner in which pious as 
well as celebrated German scholars have some- 
times lamented their still lingering doubts as to the 
personality of God. But while these systems rob 
us of our religious faith, they despoil us of our rea- 
son. Let those who will rehearse to us the empty 
babble about reason as a faculty of immediate in- 
sight of the infinite; we will trust no faculty 
which, like eastern princes, miounts the throne 
over the corpses of its brethren. We cannot 
sacrifice our understanding. If we are addressed 
by appeals to consciousness, to intuition, we will 
try those appeals. If we are addressed by reason- 
ing, we will endeavour to go along with that rea- 
soning. But in what is thus offered, there is no 
ratiocination ;|| there is endless assertion, not mere- 
ly of unproved, but of unreasonable, of contradic- 
tory, of absurd propositions. And if any, overcome 
by the préstige of the new philosophy, as transat- 
lantic, or as new, are ready to repeat dogmas 
which neither they, nor the inventors of them can 
comprehend, and which approach the dialect of 
Bedlam, we crave to be exempt from the number, 
and will contentedly abstain for life from“ the high 
priori road.”I ‘T'he more we have looked at it, the 
more we have been convinced of its emptiness and 
fatuity. It proves nothing; it determines nothing; 
or where it seems to have results, they are hideous 
and godless. Moreover, we think we speak the 
sentiment of a large body of scholars in our coun- 
try, when we say, that if we must have a transat- 
lantic philosophy, we desire to have it in its native 
robustness and freshness. We do not wish to have 
it through the medium of French declaimers, or of 
the French language, than which no tongue is less 
fit to convey the endless distinctions of the Ger- 
man. We wish to have it before it has undergone 
two or three transmutations; not from subalterns 
but from masters.** We do not wish to have a phi- 
losophy already effete, long since refuted, and 
heartily denounced by the best men in the country 
of its origin ; and above all we do not wish to have 
a philosophy which shall conduct our young scho- 


* The Personality of the Deity. A Sermon, preach. 
ed in the chapel of [larvard Gaiversity, September 
23, 1838. By Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of Pulpit 
Eloquence and the Pastoral Care. Published at the 
— of the members of the Divinity School. Boston 


+ A paragraph has fallen under our eye, while writ- 
ing this, which informs us that this same Mr. Emerson 
has received so much encouragement for what are soft 
ly called, * his wget Bese imaginative speculations,” 
from the people of Boston, that he is now engaged in 
the delivery of a course of public lectures upon them. 

t Since the body of this article was completely 
written, we have received the Christian Review of 
Boston, in which there is a notice of the system of 
Cousin. We are encouraged by these signs of health- 
ful resistance, and corroborated in our judgment, by 
finding that the author of this sound and conclusive 
review, who has evidently seen the monster in its na- 
tive German forests, recognizes its tracks in the at- 
tempts of M. Cousin. 

§ The original is pregnant: rads BeBnarovs xevo- 
dwvias xai yrecews. 

|| Bretschneider, though a German, seems to have 
felt this. “It would be unreasonable,” says he of 
Schelling, “ to demand a of such asystem. For 
as to prove, means but thie—to deduce something true, 
from something else previously known as true, there 
can here be no such thing as proof from higher princi- 
ples, since we seek the first truth from which all 
others are deduced.” Bretsch. Grundasicht, p. 7. 

T Even the Critique of Kant, which was rational and 

mon place when set by the side of our recent phi- 

y, was by Herder regarded as so extravagant 

that in his answer to it, he cites from Swift’s Tale of a 

Tub, the ninth section, being “ A digression concern- 

ing the original, the use and improvement of Madness 
in a Commonwealth. Herder, Vol. ii. p. 223, ff. 


** 1. Witch. Say, ifthou'dst rather hear it from our 
mouths 


Or from our masters. 
Macbeth. Call them, let me scc them. 
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lars into the high road to Atheism. We learn with | 


pain that among the Unitarians of Boston and its 
viginity, there are those who affect to embrace the 
pantheistic creed. The time may not be far off, 
wien some new Emerson shall preach Pantheism 
under the banner of a self-styled Calvinism ; or 
when, with formularies us sound as those of Ger- 
many, some author among ourselves may, like Din- 
ter, address hie reader thus, O thou Son of God !t 
For the tendency of German philosophizing is to- 
wards impious temerity. We have long deplored 
the spread of Socinianism, but there is no form of 
Socinianism or of rational Veism, which is not 
immeasurably to be preferred to the German in- 
sanity. In tine, we cleave with more tenacity 
than ever to the mode of philosophizing which 
has for several generations prevailed among our 
British ancestors; and especially to that Oracle 
aye has impressed on us with double force, that 

will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring 
to nothing the understanding of the prudent; that 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and that 
when men change the truth of God into a lie, he 
will give them over to a reprobate mind. 


+ Evangelische K. Zeitung, 1836, p. 569. 


HEAVEN A PLACE WHERE CHRIST IS. 


__ T must soon leave those that are dear to me ; but 
it is, to be for ever in the presence of one who is 
more dear. I am going to Christ and to God. God 
lings left me no room for doubt. His word ismy ho 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions: If it 
were not so I would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you: and if I go and prepare a place 
for you, | will come again and receive you unto 
myself; that where J am, there ye may be also.— 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my 
God and your God,—Father, I will that they also 
whoin thou hast given me be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me; for thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world.—The Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God; and the 


ed| dead in Christ shall rise first: then we, which are 


alive and remain, shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord.—Now we 
see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face; 
Now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.—Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he 
is.—As for me, | shall behold thy face in righteous- 
néss : I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness. For we know, that, if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens; .... therefore we are al- 
ways confident, knowing that whilst weare at home 
in the body, we are absent from the Lord; we are 
confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the Lord; 
For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain: for 
Iam ina strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far bet- 
ter. 

W hat unspeakable consolation has God given me, 
with which to go through the valley of the shadow 
of death! Iam going to have an eternal mansion 
in my Heavenly Father’s house! I am going to 
see him who died for me! He has loved me—suf- 
fered for me—saved me—watched over me—and 
preserved me to this hour: and now he is going 
to take me to himself. There I shall see his glory. 
Blessed spirits without number love him, obey him, 
and adore him. I shall witness their adoration ; 
I shall swell their praise. I shall see how wide 


hie dominions, how absolute his power, and how 
shall know as [am known. All the meaning of 
these expressions [ do not know; but, at least they 
assure me I shall comprehend far better than I can 
now, his adorable perfections. Beyond all thought 
He is powerful, wise and glorious; and yet so gen- 
tle, and socondescending! He has infinite power, 
but He employs it with equal goodness. He is so 
holy, that He has a consuming hatred of sin ; and 
et he has loved sinners with a love which passeth 
nowledge. Heis just, to uphold the law and the 
rights of God to their full extent: and yet he has 
shown mercy to the worst sinners! His wisdom 
only serves the more to illustrate his patience with 
those in ignorance and error. He has been pro- 
voked beyond all conception, and has been able to 
forbear, and to forgive. His beneficence has en- 
riched a destitute world; and he is as true to his 
promises, and as faithful to his people, as he is 
prompt and liberal in blessing them. His riches 
are unsearchable. He isthe Altogether Lovely. 
There also 1 shall understand and appreciate his 
excellence ; for I shall be like him. Predestined 
to be conformed to his image, I shall then see this 
gracious purpose of God accomplished. The gra- 
titude and love with which I now regard him, in- 
creased and confirmed by putting off this frail body, 
will prepare me to contemplate his glory and good- 
ness with unspeakable delight. Such contempla- 
tion will assuredly make me more and more like 
him for ever. ow can [ see and love without 
imitating? And then, the more I resemble Him, 
the more shall [ delight in him. When I awake, 
1 shall be satisfied with his likeness. With him, 
under his eye and care, loved by him, and never 
more to be separated from him, I must be rich; I 
must be happy; I must be safe. And so must all 
his people be. And, thus secure, contented, and 
full of joy, what bliss to praise and love him for it 
all; and tosee that he derives from all his benefi- 
cence and love, more happiness than he communi- 
catee! This must be bliss indeed. Nor have [ to 
wait for it till the great day when he returns to 
gather together his elect and to make up his jew- 
els. That indeed, will bea giorious hour; for then 
this vile body will be fashioned like to his glorious 
body; but, before that, even now, in afew more hours 
—when my body is mouldering in the grave, and 
my soul is absent from its ruined tenement, I shall 
be present with the Lord. A few more hours will 
bring me to this blessedness. A guidance of which 
I know nothing, but which I can calmly leave to 
him, will bring me to his own presence. Even 
now he is with me. And when will the moment 
come, in which he will leave me alone? Never! 
never! ‘To me, to live is Christ, and to die is 
in which we read, what the investigation of this 
gain! Blessed be God! $Baprisr W. 


THE HILL DIFFICULTY. 
The hill Difficulty (in the Pilgrim's Progress) 


represents those seasons and situations which re- 
quire peculiar self-denial and exertion; and are 
suited to prove the believer's sincerity, after he has 
obtained ** a good hope through grace.” The frowns 
of the world, the sacrifice of temporal interests, 
outward circumstances of sharp affliction and dis- 
tress, together with the painful task of overcoming 
inveterate evil habits or constitutional propensities, 
which, during the believer's first anxious earnest- 
ness seemed, perhaps, to be destroyed, though, in 
fact, they were only suspended, prove a severe test 
of his integrity ; but there can be no hope except in 
pressing forward; and the encouragements of the 
Gospel prepare the soul for every conflict and effort. 
But the difficulty may often be avoided without a 
man’s renouncing his profession; he may decline 
the self-denying duty, or refuse the demanded sa- 
crifice, and find some plausible excuse to his con- 
science or among his neighbours. The true be- 
liever, however, is suspicious of these easier ways, 
on the right hand or on the left ; his path is straight 
forward, and cannot be travelled without ascending 
the hill, which he desires to do, because his grand 
concern is to be found right at last. But they, who 
chiefly desire at a cheap rate, to keep up their 
credit and confidence, venture into perilous or ru- 
inous paths, till they either openly apostatise, or 
get entangled in some fatal delusion, and are 
no more among the people of God.” Rev. 
t. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
THE APPEAL.—No. 2. 
Who will go for us? Isaian vi 8. 


The object of the present number will be to 
point out some of the ype the pious, to 
whom this appeal is not made, who are not 
called upon to give a reply, in reference to their 
preaching the gospel. And, here I mention, 

1. Those whose intellectual ities are of an 
inferior grade.—That men, in order to preach the 

pel must be endowed with extraordinary intel- 
ectual powers, is not maintained.—Such powers, 
if properly applied, will, indeed be of great value 
in the exposition and enforcement of truth. But, 
they are not essential. Paul, when in the posses- 
sion of such powers when sanctified by the grace 
of God, was a more able minister, than if he had 
been less gifted in this respect. But with a less 
vigorous intellect, he might still have been great 
ly useful, as were many of his fellow labourers in 
the gospel of Christ. hile this is granted, how- 
ever, it cannot be conceded that men whose talents 
are below mediocrity, or of an inferior grade, 
should aspire to this sacred office. The l is 
a revelation founded in intelligence, as well as love. 
It contains a system of truth, to the exposition of 
which, in its proper connexions, dulness and weak- 
ness are not competent. The experiment has been 
made; and the result has been any thing else than 
favourable to the admission of such men to the 
ministry. In most cases, it has been an entire 
failure. Weak men have failed to give that full 
and intelligent exhibition of divine truth, which is 
calculated to do honour to the gospel, by presenting 
it in its native loveliness. Besides, weak men are 
generally vain, They think themselves equal to 
the most profound investigation. Hence, they are 
led to take hold of subjects far beyond their depth. 
And, the consequence is, that by their incompeten- 
cy to handle them ina sensible and scriptural man- 
ner, they disgust intelligent hearers, and bring re- 
proach upon their office. Now, although we know 
that the power is not of men, but of , yet, we 
cannot doubt, but the Saviour in instituting a inin- 
istry for intelligent men, designed not to sanctify 
stupidity, by making it the channel of communt- 
cation for the most elevated system of truth, which 
has ever been revealed to men. The supposition 
is too violent. And, we know, that his own prac- 
tice was against it. The men whom he chose as 
heralds of the gospel, were men of sound under- 
standing, as all their writings, and the whole his- 
tory of their lives attest. 

Men who are constitutiially indiscreet, 
inay be considered as an excepted class. In the 
case of such, there is a want of practical wisdom, 
reine an original defect of judgment. Men 
may have talents, and genius, and learning, and 
refinement, and yet, owing to a want of practical 
wisdom, be disqualified for the successful accom- 
plishment of any important end. They do things 
at the wrong time, or in a w manner, or con- 
nect with what may be done well, and at the proper 
time, some eccentricity or incidental folly, which 
mars the whole, and prevents its beneficial effects, 
In ministers of the gospel, this is a very capital 
defect, which cannot be compensated by any 
amount of talent or acquirement. And as it is a 
natural constitutignal defect, it cannot be readil 
improved by education or experience. For with 
the very best culture, and all the lights of experi- 
ence, it will remain to subject them to a repetition 
of blunders and indiscretions, which will greatly 
impair, if not wholly destroy their sookinnin 
Men who have this defect ought not to enter the 
ministry. No matter what other kind of sense 
they may have, if they want common sense, they 
are not qualified for a station, where, according to. 
the intimation of Christ himself, the “ wisdo:n of 


the serpent” is needed. It would be easy to ad- 
duce exain 


this point. But as I design to be brief, I pass on to 
observe, 

3. That those who are greatly deficient in readi- 
ness of utterance, are not called upon to preach 
the gospel. One of the qualifications of a bishop, 
according to Paul, is that he.be “apt to teach.” 
Whatever else may be applied in this phrase, it 
must imply that he has a facility or readiness in 
communicating instruction. Such a defect or mal- 
formation in the organ of speech, as impedes ut- 
terance, or renders it painful to the speaker, and 
unpleasant to the hearers, is a disqualification for 
the ministry. Although God can, if he pleases, 
work. by means which have no adaptation to the 
end, such is not his plan. Through the whole of 
his kingdoms both of nature and of grece, we see 
a surprising adaptation of means to their end. The 
principle of fitness, runs through all his works. 
He never does violence to the harmonious actions 
of the laws, either of matter or mind. And, why 
should he do so in this case? Why should men, 
whose organic defects are such as to unfit them to 
communicate truth to their fellow men, be brought 
into the ministry? Impediments of this kind ma 
indeed, be overcome. If this can be done, it is well. 
But where the defect cannot be cured, it is an in- 
dication, that such men are not called to preach the 


pel. 

4. I would also place among the excepted class- 
es, those who are advanced beyond middle age. 
Although it is possible that a few cases may have 
occurred in which men of thisdescription have en- 
tered the ministry, and done some good, it is be- 
lieved that upon the whole, past experience is 
against such acourse. Even those whose minds 
have been disciplined by their former occupations, 
would, in the judgment of many of the most ac- 
curate observers, have been more useful in some 
other lawful employment. Such, therefore, I 
would not consider as addressed on the subject of 
preaching the gospel. 

Other classes, might, perhaps, be mentioned 
among those that are pious; but I would not nar- 
row the ground beyond what appears to be reall 
necessary. With regard to those mentioned, if 
men are sufficiently acquainted with their own 
characters, to know that they belong to any of them 
they need not concern themselves to furnish an 
answer to the appeal “who will goforus?” It 
is answered already, in their disqualification for 
the office, to supply which, the Saviour makes the 
appeal, D. E. 


From the New York Observer. 
INCIDENTAL REFLECTIONS. 


In one of the warmest days, in the month of July, 
I was pursuing my journey, through the western 
part of this State. The last rays of the setting sun 
were shedding their golden hues upon hill and vale, 
and the gentle breezes of evening were se 
to revive ny weary spirit, as I rode leisurely along 
through one of those beautiful valleys that skirt the 
lands of the Genesee river. The rich harvest fields, 
for which this region is so justly celebrated, were 
waving lexuriantly around me, (almost ready for 
the reaper’s sickle,) and whichever way | turned 
my eye, | was reminded of the ness of Him, 
who “crowneth the rolling year” with plenty, and 
supplieth from this fruitful land such abundant pro- 
vision for man and beast. 

There is much in a first visit to this rich and 
productive section of the State, to attract the atten- 
tion, and excite the admiration of the traveller, and 
I thought myself prepared to enter fully into the 
enjoyment of the scene which was opening before 
me. But how often does some little incident divert 
the current of our thoughts, and give an unexpect- 
ed colouring to the nature of our reflections! 

While I was looking upon the vast fields of 
wheat and corn, on either side of me, and calcu- 
lating the amount of profits which must result from 
the cultivation of sucha soil, as I on, by one 
highly productive farm, after another, and was ad- 
miring the evidences of management, indus- 
try, and skill, so highly creditable to our western 
farmers; my attention Was suddenly arrested, and 
my mind wandered into a new field of thought. 

At a distance from the roadgide, and remote 


| from any dwelling, in the midst of this extended 
plain roge a small cunical hill, so regular in its 


wo lilustrute and establish he 


formation, and in the slope of its sides, as almost 
to indicate that the hand of art had reared it, and 
left it a memoria! of the toils of our early, unknown 
predecessors. But whether the hill were natural 
or artificial, there was something on its top, which 
rendered its appearance peculiarly oot and 
bore the evidence of modern appropriation. It was 
a grave. A lone grave. I paused to observe it. 
No monument recorded the name of him who slept 
beneath. A little rail of picketa secured the spot 
from the foot of the intruder; and there its silent 
occupant slept alone! My heart was solemnised. 
The twilight was gathering around me. I forgot 
the golden harvests—the wealth of earth—the en- 
terprise of life—and thought upon the dead—the 
silent dead! 

Who was he? I asked myself, as I approached 
the little enclosure. Perhaps some stranger like 
myself, who had stopped from his journey, “as a 
= faring ofan for a night,” and laid him down 
and died, without the hand of mother, wife, or sis- 
ter, to soften his dying pillow. The hands of 
strangers closed his eyes, and the better feelings of 
humanity <= him a decent burial, Where is 
he now! fis spirit—where? 

Perhaps, thought I, this is the grave of some 
great landed proprietor, who has lived for years, in 
the accumulation of wealth and “ had great 

sions.” He had “ pulled down his barns, and built 
greater,” and was saying to his soul, “take thine 
ease, eat, drink, be merry,” when God said, 
“ This night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

He had his portion in this world—and wished to 
be buried on a spot that over-looked his vast do- 
mains. Foolish man! His grave is high above his 
fellows. But when “ this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption,” will he rise higher than they! La- 
zarus ascended to Abrahain’s » while he who 
“in his life time received his good things,” was: 
far, far off beneath him. Where now is the soul of 
this rich man? 

Perhaps it is the grave of a righteous man. He 
might indeed have been what the world calls 
great, but when “ riches increased, he set not his 
heart upon them.” Perchance it was his own re- 
quest, that his name might cease with him, and no 
monument tell where he was buried. His children 
obeyed his direction, but they honoured his ashes 
by placing them in this singularly conspicuous and 
elevated spot. No high oe epitaph, no ful- 
some praise adorns the tablet of his grave. But his 
name is registered in heaven—his record is on . 
high! His best treasures are those which wax not 
old, his “ is now in their possession! 

Again I[ thought, this may be the grave of one 
of God’s ministering servants. One who came to 
plant the gospel standard, in this then newly set- 
tled country. He toiled and laboured, wept and 
prayed for souls, and wore out his life in the ser- 
vice of his blessed Master. Perhaps his scattered 
flock, inhabiting this beautiful region, chose this 
spot as a fit one for the last repose of their beloved 
pastor. He said, “let no man write my epitaph,” 
but “the memory of the just is blessed.” In the 
morning of the resurrection, he shall rise and lead 
the sheep of his fold, the tender lambs of his flock, 
to the green pastures and quiet shades, beside the 
waters of the river of life. | 

How widely dissimilar the places and circum- 
stances in which men find their last resting places. 
Some are gratified in the request of Joseph, “ Bury 
me with my fathers,” and sleep their last long sleep 
beside those they loved. Some are gathered in the 
family group (as was the custom of many of the 
early Dutch settlers of this country,) in a retired 
and quiet corner of the many acred farm. Some 
sleep with their neighbours and friends in the vil- 
lage church yard, where the soft and latent tread 
of the mourner oft recalls the memory of the de- 
parted, while others are laid with strangers in the 
vast cemetery of the city. ‘The depths of ocean 

ve opened thor coral beds to many. while others 
have survived the paiement aca to tind a 
grave ina foreign land! _—_. 

But though we all feel a sort of instinctive prefe- 
rence, while in life, to have one last repose, among 
kindred, yet how little does it matter where we 
sleep this “last long sleep.” It will be a quiet, 
dreamless sleep. It knows no fitful starts—no mid- 
night wakings—no counting of the hours, before 
the morning dawns—no schemes of greatness—no 
hopes of future aggrandizement—these are all 
strangers to the sleep of death! 

But the spirit, the immortal spirit, knoweth not 
such sleep. It is the living, burning, growin 
principle which leaves this body but to live, a 
burn, and grow, with new life and yigor in another — 
world! And while its clay tabernacle is left behind, 
it has gone to rise upward and upward in glory— 
to soar higher and higher in holiness, to draw 
nearer and nearer to the throne of the Eternal—or, 
to sink lower and lower beneath the curse of an 
angry God—to drink deeper and deeper of the 
vials of his wrath, and to feel forever the gnawings 
of the worm that never dies! 
And shall the body wake no more to unite with 
the spirit in this bliss or condemnation? Hear what 
the Saviour saith, “ Marvel not for the hour is 
coming in the which they that are in the grav 
shal] hear his voice and come forth: they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of dam- 
nation.” 

Blessed are they who can say with Job. “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth, and though 
after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.” M. 8.P. 

REVIVAL AT THIERS IN FRANCE. 


A correspondent in France has sent us the fol- 
lowing account of the commencement of a religi- 
ous revival at Thiers, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
in the Puy De Dome, (a part of the ancient Au- 
vergne) rear the centre of France. This instance 


Y | of the fruits of the labours of colporteurs, is only a 


specimen of what has been accomplished through 
their instrumentality in various parts of France. 
It is much to be desired that their number should 
be increased from 60 or 80 to 600 or 500; and we 
are assured that this last number might be advan- 
tageously employed, if the requisite funds could 
be procured. Will not American Christians feel 
themselves called upon to contribute liberally for 
the spread of the gospel in a country which cop 
mands so much admiration, and exerts an influence 
so powerful on the character of mankind. __ 

“ For three years and a half the two societies of 
Geneva had explored Auvergne during four or 
five months of the winter, without any other fruit 
than meeting here and there souls well disposed to 
the truth. Thiers offered nothing more remarka- 
ble till the close of the last winter, when a man of 
the labouring class (a cutler by trade) after having 
long resisted the calls of mercy made known to 
him by the colporteurs, yielded his heart to the Sa- 
viour. At this time the colporteurs left the coun- 
try, it being the close of the winter. However a 
few weeks after, the committee of the Evangelical 
Society sent there one of its labourers, (Mr. Peig- 
noux) and had the pleasure of learning that this 
first disciple had not only persevered in grace, but 
had also become the instrument of awakening 
three other families. They were exposed to per- 
‘secutions from the world; yet, sustained by the 
promises of the Word of God, they rejoiced to be 
found worthy to suffer shame for the name of their 
Saviour, 

“The meetings held by the colporteur, after his 
return, were blessed, and another family joined 
them. Persecutions continued, and some evil- 
minded persons excited a tumult which might have 
been fatal to our colporteur, had not the authorities 
interfered and suppressed it. Since that time 
there has been no manifestations of violence. The 
Evangelical Society has now provided means of in- 
struction and edification for these new oa 
‘and though the opposition continues still secretly, 
and some persons show their discontent at the ap- 
pearance of the new religion, there is every reason 
to hope that, by the divine blessing, the number of 


disciples will incraase, and that the church of 
"Phiera will be established.”"—N. Y. Observer. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1839. 


Teaus—Three Dollars if within six months, or 
Twe Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Misstons 1x THe Weer.—It is due to the writer 
of the article with this title to make the following 
explanation. ‘Assured as we were that the con- 
ductors of the Biblical Repertory could not consci- 
ously ‘say any thing in disparagement of Christian 


Missions, we conceived it to be our duty to submit 


the strictares to the of that work. His 
severe and sudden illness has prevented the return 
of the manuscript until now, and the earliest oppor- 
tunity is taken for ite insertion. For the remarks 
appended he is responsible, and we hope they will 
satisfy our correspondent that there was no inten- 
tion in the writer of the Review.to wound the feel- 
ings or diminish the influence of the missionaries. 

Cuuron at Nesnaminy.—The statement of facts 
furnished by the Session of this Church will be 
read with pain, ag evincing the disorganizing epirit 
of the New-school, or secession party. Mr. Wil- 
son, who has been prominent in this disorder, is a 
licentiate of the 2d Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
has for several years, as a teacher, resided within 
the bounds of the Church, which is now rent in 
twain at his suggestion. We regret that such 
evente must be chronicled, but painful as they are, 
they may well be endured in connexion with the 
blessings of that reformation, by which the gene- 
ral Church has been separated from the fomenters 
of heresy and schism. 3 

Deatu or a Missionany.—A letter from Singa- 
pore of October 8th, mentions the death of Rev. 
Mr. MircHe.t, n Missionary, on the 2d of 
that month, in the 33d year of his age; and on the 
5th, of an infant daughter of Rev. Mr. Ona, Ame- 
rican Missionary. The Rev. Messrs. Mitchell 
and Orr were both commissioned by the Presby- 
terian Foreign Missionary Board. 


Sucesstion.—It is submitted to the churches in 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church, whether 
there would not be a peculiar propriety in making 
the state of the Church, asubject of special prayer 
to Almighty God, on the 3d of March next. This 
will occur on the Sabbath, and be the day preced- 
ing the Charch trial, which is to take place before 
the Sapreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania. 
We rejoice to know that the orthodox are disposed 
to leave the issue of their present trial to God. 


Tae Missionary’s Wirs.—Stevens in his Jn- 
cidenis of Travel after acknowledging that his pre- 
judice against missionaries was greatly abated by 
an actual acquaintance with them in foreign lands, 
thus beautifully pourtrays a missionary’s wife. 


“She who had been cherished asa plant that 
the winds must not breathe on too rudely, recovers 
from the shock of a separation from her friends to 
find her self in a land of barbarians, where her loud 
cry of distress can never reach their ears. New 
and the tender and 

pless girl c er very nature, and becomes 
the staff and support of the man. {In his hours of 
despondency she raises his drooping spirits; she 
bathes his aching head; she smooths his pillow of 
sickness ; and, after months of wearisome silence, 
I have entered her dwelling, and her heart instinc- 
tively told her that I land. I 
have been welcomed asa brother; answered her 
hurried and anxious, and ea questions; and 
sometimes when I have known any of her friends 
at home, I have been for a moment more than re- 
compensed for all the toils and privations of a 
traveller in the East. I have her dwelling 
burdened with remembrances to friends whom she 
will never see again. I bore a letter to a father, 
which was opened by a widowed mother. Where 
I could, I have discharged every promise to a mis- 
sionary’s wife; but [ have some yet undischarged 
eg I rank among the sacred obligations of my 

ife. 


Synop or New Jensey.—We have received 
the printed minutes of this body, through the po- 
liteness of the Stated Clerk. The principal pro- 
ceedings of the body have already been noticed in 
our columns; but we have not until now had an 
opportunity of seeing the protests of the minority, 
with the answer of Synod. It is singular that the 
Presbytery of Newark should be so solicitous to 
remain in the Synod of New Jersey, while at the 
same time protesting against the acts which secure 
#ts character as a Presbyterian body. The neglect 
of the Presbytery to declare its adhesion to the 
Presbyterian Church or secession, we regard in no 
other light than as an evasion, and the Synod 
would not have acted beyond ite authority, if 
it had, on the ground of that neglect, excluded 
them from a participation in its proceedings. 


Doty or tHe Caurcn.—Richard Theed, who 
wrote, and wrote well, some hundred and thirty 
years ago, makes the following remarks: the first 
of which may serve to explain the true cause of the 
late troubles in our Church, and the last to point 
out her present duty. 


“ T question not but the boldness of the heretical 
is chiefly owing to the remissness of the orthodox. 
Seeing them slack in discountenancing error, they. 
are the more emboldened to spread it. We find in 
the parable, that the devil steps in and sows his 
tares among the wheat, while men ee and lul- 
laby themselves into a fond security. that al- 
though we are not partakers of other men’s here- 
sies, we may be, of their sin in publishing them.” 

And again, after pointing out the various 
methods in which heresy is to be discounten- 
anced and suppressed, he adds: — 


- * And which is the crowning instance of holy 
zeal, they can besiege heaven with their ardent 
and pathetic importunities for the — and 
assistance of the Spirit, which God has promised 
to his beloved Church, and by a devout and pleas- 
ing violence ——— to provide that the pow- 
ers of hell, false ine, eee pe schism may 
never prevail against it, particularly that part of it 
whereunto they belong.” 


Epuesus.—Stevens in his Incidents of Travel, 


after a graphic description of the ruins of this an- 


cient city, thus remarks: “ ‘To the Christian, the 
ruins of Ephesus carry with them a peculiar inte- 
rest; for here upon the wreck of heathen temples, 
was established one of the earliegt Christian 
churches; but the Christian Church has followed 
the heathen temple, and the worshippers of the 
true God, have followed the worshippers of the 


- great goddess Diana; and in the city where Paul 


preached, and where, in the words of the Apostle, 
‘much people were gathered unto the Lord,’ now 
not a solitary Christian dwelle. Verily, in the 
prophetic langauge of inspiration, the * candlestick 
is removed from its place ;’ a curse seems to have 


® fallen on it, men shan it, not a human being is to 


be seen among its ruins; and Ephesos, in faded 
glory and fallen grandeur, is given up to birds and 
beasts of prey, a monument and a warning to na-; 
tions.” 


Tas, Psoroeat.—It. may be recollected by our 
readers, thet some’ tig 
Watehman of the propriety o 
& preparatory meeting of the delegates to the next 
General Assembly, to confer on the subjects of 
Education and Missions. The proposal being 
indefinite in ite terms, we thought, and so did one of 
our respected correspondents, that it might be re- 
garded as an interference with the present manage- 
ment of those concerns. It appears, however, 
that any .sach interference was the farthest 
from the thoughts of our cotemporary, and that 
his object was to arouse the zeal of the charch in 
behalf of the institutions already existing, and 
with the able management of which, he ia 
well satisfied. Under this aspect of the sub- 
ject, our objections have no weight. In justice we 
subjoin the remarks of the editor who proposed 
the meeting. 


“Nor do we now intend to enter into any dis- 
cussion, much less controversy, but only to remark 
that many judicious men have pleasure 
at the proposal. We personall that Rev. 
Francis McFarland, Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, Rev. Wm. A. McDowell, D. D. Secretary 
of the Board of Missions, and Rev. John Breckin- 
ridge, D. D., General Agent of the Board of Forei 
Missions, wish the meeting to take place. e 
have heard that two whole Synods wish the meet- 
ing to occur. We are sure many hundreds of our 
best people would be gratified. But we are op- 
sind to any division that is not necessary. Dis- 

ree y estimable gentlemen, who are 
We would only chowens en the objections made 
in the article referred to have nothing to do with 


e know 


the pro No one ever thought tting up 
a meeting to take the management of these al- 
faire. either we, nor the worthy gentlemen 


named above, can see any thing anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal in a ‘number of brethren meeting and endeav- 
ouring to devise plans of usefulness, and praying 
and stirring up each other’s minds in the work of 
the Lord. But as was said, we have—we will 
have no contention on the subject. If the matter 
is to go forward, let those who have op it, 
first publicly declare themselves satisfied, as one 
of them has done privately, and the way will be 
clear. Until then, we certainly shall not press it 
on the attention of any.” 


TRANSCENDENTALISM.— We have copied into our 
first page the conclusion of the able article in the 
Biblical Repertory on this subject. The extract 
will serve to show the frightful tendency of the 
wild philosophy which has overspread Germany, 
and the foot-prints of which may be seen on our 
own shores. 


Oxrorp Tracts.—These tracts are published 
by high toned members of the English Eatablish- 
ed Church, and are received with favour by some 
in this country. They strongly indicate a retro- 
grade movement to Popery, From the Episcopal 
Recorder, which regards them with a just abhor- 
rence, we copy the following : 


Botp Apvances.—In reading the Layman’s 
Essays on the Church, we could not but start back 
shocked and amazed, at the bold strides towards 
thorough conformity to the false doctrines of the 
Romish Church, in the Oxford Tract writers. The 
extracts which he gives us from these tracts are 
alarining indeed. 

They renounce the name of Protestants and Pro- 
= worship of the 

irgin Ma saints. ‘They propose er 
for the dead. Let our readers ak well he fol- 
lowing extracts, and then ponder the fact, that there 
are those among ourselves, who are disposed to sus- 
tain these Oxford corrupters, as pure and useful, 
and cafe guides! 

_ “The 75th number of the Tracts fur the Times 
1s composed of selections from the Romish Breviary, 
prepared and recommended for Protestant use ; in 
the preface to which the Editor says, 

_ “*Qur adversaries have iu this, as in many other 
instances, appropriated to themselves a treasure, 
which was ours as much as theirs. The publica- 
tion, then, of these selections, is, as it were, an act 
of 

“ among these prayers, thus “ re-appropria- 
ted” to Protestant use, we find the following, 

“ Hora O Lord, we beseech thee, that we ~ 
servants may ever prosper in perpetual health o 
body and mind and by the glorious intercession of 
the blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, may be delivered 
from present sadness, and enjoy eternal bliss.’ "— 
(Tracts for the Times, No. 75, p. 53.) 

“** Holy Mary, and all the saints intercede for us 
to the Lord, that we may be worthy of his help and 
— who liveth and reigneth, world without 
end.’ ” 

«Therefore, { beseech thee, blessed Mary, Ever 
Virgin, the blessed Michael Archangel, the blessed 
John Baptist, the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
All saints, and thee, My Father, to pray the Lord 
poe ag me.’” (Tracts for the Tine, No. 75, 
p- Ol, 

“17. Prayers for the Dead, and prayers to the 
Saints, are both advocated. To wit, . 

“* Prayer for God’s departed servants,—since 
knowing them to be in a state of imperfect bliss 


‘until the resurrection, whenever we pray for the 


final coming of God’s kingdom, we do in fact, (if 
we have any thought for the departed,) pray at the 
same time for the perfecting of their bliss.’” (Dr. 
—_— Answer, p. 23.) 

“* May their souls rest in peace! (Tracts for the 
Times, No. 75, p. 148.) 

“* Blessed Lawrence, Mart 
cede for us.”” (Tracts for 
p. 119.) 


“* Use thou for us thy gift of prayer, 
To cleanse thy brethren’s sin, 
To sweeten earth’s infectious air, 
And gain us peace within.’” 
— Tracts for the Times, No. 75, p. 125.) 


“ «Let us keep fast on Wednesdaysand Fridays; 
Jet us keep Vigil on the Sabbath with the blessed 
Apostle Peter, whose deeds of grace working to- 
gether with our prayers, we may obtain what we 
seek through our Lord Jesus Christ,’” &c. (Tracts 
for the Times, No. 75, p. 168.) 


____________ ] 
For the Presbyterian. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, February 9, 1839, by the 
Delta Phi Literary Society, Newark College, Dela- 
ware, 

Whereas, This Society have heard with un- 
feigned sorrow of the decease of the Rev. Andrew 
K. Russell, an honorary member of their associa- 
tion, and whereas it is ing on the present oc- 
casion to pay some tribute to the memory of one 
eo justly esteemed and respected by us all, There- 

ore, 

Resolved, That in his death the community have 
lost a valuable member, the cause of religion and 
education a zealous and efficient advocate, and 
this association a constant and faithful friend. 


Resolved, Further, That this Society will at- 
tend his funeral from his late residence, to-day, at 
11 o'clock, and that agreeably to the request of the 
Faculty of this Institution, and as a testimonial of 
our respect for the memory of our deceased father 
and friend, we will wear crape on our left arm for 
the space of thirty days. 

Resolved, Further, That the corresponding 
committee be instructed to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased; and in the 
name of the Society, express their sincere condo- 
— with them, ia this, their great and irreparable 
oss. 

— That the foregoing resolutions be pub- 

An extract from the minutes. 


of Christ, inter- 
e Times, No. 75, 


since, the Bditor of the ae 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHURCH AT N 
church tfully ask the privilege of laying be- 
fore the public, through your journal, the seme 
summary of incidents in the painful and eventfu 
history of the church, which, by the afflicting be- 
reavement of Divine Providence, has been thrown 
upon their care. 

The Pastoral relation sustained to us 80 long, 
and so successfully, by the Rev. Mr. Belville, was 
dissolved by the 2d Presbytery of Philadelphia, to 
take effect on the lst of November last. A peti- 
tion requesting Session to call a meeting of the 
congregation, with a view to elect Mr. James P. 
Wilson, was circulated and signed, and put into 
the hands of the elders on the 14th of October, 
eighteen days before the dissolution of the Pastoral 
relation with the Rev. Mr. Belville took effect. 
The petition was signed by ninety individuals, 
claiming to be a majority of legul voters. Imme- 
diately upon receiving this petition, the session re- 
solved to call the congregation together; and the 
last act of our late Pastor’s pastoral life with us, 
was the annuuciation of a meeting of the congrega- 
tion, to elect a successor ! 

The congregation met on Thursday, the 15th of 
November, ana at the request of the Session, the 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler was present, and presided at the 
election. In this election no person was permitted 
to vote who refused to submit to the censures of 
the church regularly administered, or who did not 
contribute his just proportion, according to his own 
engagement or the rules of the congregation, to all 
its necessary expenses: (See Form of Government, 
chap. xv. sec. iv.) One hundred and ninety-eight 
votes were given—one hundred and two in favour 
of Mr. Wileon, and ninety-six blanks. No other 
candidate was brought before the meeting in or- 
der that the disposition of the congregation towards 
Mr. Wilson might be fairly and independently ex- 

—and the understanding was that every 
lank vote given, was the expression of the voter's 
unwillingness to have Mr. Wilson for their Pastor, 
so that the minority was not an array of preference 
for another, but of opposition to Mr. Wilson ; such 
was the understanding, and such was the fact. 
The majority insisted upon prosecuting a call for 
Mr. Wilson, which was accordingly done, and cer- 
tified in the usual form. On the next day mea- 
sures were taken by the majority to explore the 
congregation, and to prevail upon as many as pos- 
sible, who were not out at the election, to signa 
paper expressive of their consent to have Mr. Wil- 
son for their pastor. Remonstrances were also 
circulated in the ensuing week against his settle- 
ment; the result was that the names of forty-three, 
in addition to the votes given to Mr. Wilson at the 
election, were presented to Presbytery in favour 
of his settlement; and the names of one hundred 
and twenty-two in opposition to, and earnestly re- 
monstrating against his settlement ; and among the 
remonstrants were six, out of seven, of the elders 
of the church. In the canvass which was made 
before Presbytery of the votes given, it appeared 
that twenty-one illegal votes had been received at 
the election, fifteen in favour of Mr. Wilson, and 
six in the opposition; and that if all the illegal 
votes had been rejected, the majority would have 
been against the call. The Presbytery, by a unan- 
imous vote, refused td®put the call into the hands 
of the candidate. Immediately upon the return of 
the commissioners from Presbytery they put into 
active operation, measures for agitating the subject 
afresh, and bringing about another meeting of the 
congregation. 

In nineteen days after the action of Presbytery, 
a petition, signed by eighty-four, was handed to the 
Session, requesting them to call another congrega- 
tional meeting, for the avowed pur of electiag 
Mr. Wilson. The Session respectfully declined to 
do so, and had their judgment presented to the con- 
gregation from the pulpit, on the following Sab- 
bath, by the supply; assigning as their reasons for 
this judgment, the facts, that the subject had been 
go recently before the ple, and issued in such a 
manner as to induce Presbytery to refuse unani- 
mously to permit the call to be prosecuted—that no 
change of sentiment upon the subject was even 
preterided to have taken place among the people, 
and thorofore that the Session, in view of their ob- 
ligations and desire to consult the peace and order 
of the church, did not deem it expedient to grant 
the wishes of the petitioners. At the same time, 
however, they advised the petitioners, that if they 
felt aggrieved by the decision of Session, they 
could avail themselves of the Constitutional privi- 
lege, and complain to Presbytery of their decision. 
(See decision of General Assembly, in case of 3d 
church Philadelphia, Digest, page 334.) This the 
petitioners declined. Proclaiming to the world, 
that they had nothing to expect from the 2d Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, and that they were determin- 
ed to take the means of redress into theirown hands. 
Accordingly on Monday of the ensuing week, the 
seventh of January, the Board of Trustees was con- 
vened, and by the illegal vote of an individual, 
claiming to be a member of the board, the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted: viz. 

“ Whereas. It is known to be the wish of a majority 
of this congregation that the Rev. James P. Wilson, 
should have the use of the church for public worship, 
and whereas, the Session have, in defiance of the plain- 
ly expressed wishes of the congregation, taken upon 
themselves to give possession of the pulpit to others— 
thus arrogating to themselves powers belonging to this 
Board alone, and have refused to call a congregational 
meeting when petitioned by a majority of the voters of 
the congregation—thus sctting themselves above all 
law: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That the use of the church for the oeb- 
ject above mentioned, from and after the 14th inst., be, 
and it is hereby tendered to the Rev. James P. Wilsen, 
to the exclusion of any, and every other person who 
may claim it for a like purpose. 

“ Resolved, That from and after the 14th inst., the 
appropriation for the pay of supplies appuinted by 
Presbytery, be discontinued. 

“ Resolved, That the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, be a committee to wait on Mr. Wilson, and tender 
him thé use of the church.” 


The Session, deploring this movement of disor- 
der and resistance to the constituted authorities of 
the church, and anxious to hold the people of their 
charge back from the disorderly action contemph- 
ted, requested the supply of Presbytery on the next 
Lord’s day, to apprise the people of the congre 
tion, of the action of the Trustees, and affectionately 
and earnestly, in their name, beg them to pause and 
consider the results to which the proposed course 
must bring them. 

They moreover addressed a communication to 
Mr. Wilson, respectfully, but decidedly expressing 


pursued by his friends, and assuring him, that in 
case he should yield himself to the Trustees as 
their agent, in carrying out the object contempla- 
ted by their resolutions, the Session would feel 
themselves constrained to complain of his conduct 
to the Presbytery to which he is amenable. In 
the ensuing week they caused a retmonstrance to 
be circulated through the congregation in the fol- 
lowing words: viz. 


* We, the subscribers, having learned that the Trus- 
tees of our church, did, at a recent meeting on the 7th 
inst. resolve to exclude the supplies, appointed by Pres- 
bytery, from the pulpit after the 14th inst., and give 
Mr. Wilson the possession of it to the exclusion of any 
and every other person, do hereby express our entire dis- 
satisfaction with the arrangement, and earnestly and 
affectionately remonstrate against this, or any other 
interference with the established order of the Presby- 
terian Church; the design and tendency of which is, 
and must be, to produce division and strife among our 
once peaceful and prosperous congregation.” 


This was returned to them signed by one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven persons, all, with one solita- 
ry exception, believed to be legal voters for a pastor 


Church, and was read by direction of Session from 
the pulpit, on the ensuing Lord’s day, by the sup- 
ply of ya Ag! For some reason, action 
proposed by the Trustees, was not carried out, and 
the supply of Presbytery was permitted to occupy 
the pulpit. But in the ensuing week, a paper was 
circulated, purporting to be the expression of the 
people’s wish, to come together to dissolve the con- 
nexion of the congregation with the 2d Presbyte- 
ry, and form another ecclesiastical alliance. No- 
tice of this meeting was given after public worship, 
by an individual] of the congregation, and also by 


| Mr. Wilson!! who proclaimed his purpose to be 


on the ground!! By request of Session, the sup- 


€2-! by their adhesion to the Reformed Assembly of 1838, 


their disapprobation of the course proposed to be|" 


according to the constitution of the Presbyterian| Prese 


BYTERIAN. 
of Presbytery then read, from the pailpit, to the’ 
the following minute ‘of, Session 


vite 


“Ti'fiaving come to the know of this Session 
that it is the intention of some one in the congrega- 
tion to publish on the next Lord’s day a notice of a 
meeting of the congregation, to be during the en- 
suing week, or at some early period, for the purpose of 
testing the wish of the people of the congregation to 
change their present Presbyterial connexiwn with the 
2d ses Bag Philadelphia, and connect themselves 
with some other Presbytery. ‘Therefore 

“ Resolved, By the Session of the P 
church in the township of Warwick, in the county of | 
Backs, that the only authority known and recognised 
by the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, for convening the people for 
the purpuse above stated, is vested in the Session of the 
church and the Presbytery to which said church be- 
longs. 

© Resolved, That this Session are not conscious that 
the 2d Presbytery of Philadelphia have, either in their 
action in relation to the affairs of this church, or in any 
other respect, violated the Constitution and laws of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

“ Resolved, That as the General Assembly or the 
Synod of Philadelphia, with which this church is con- 
nected, have never ordained the dissolution of our pre- 
sent Presbyterial connexion, we know of no reason for 
calling the contemplated meeting. 

“ Resolved, That such a meeting as is proposed to be 
called by the above mentioned notice, will, in the judg- 
ment of this Session, be illegal, disorderly, and anti- 
Presbyterial. As such the Session hereby 
against it, and affectionately warn and admonish the 
people not to obey the call. Because any attempted 
change of the Presbyterial connexion of this church, | 
not authorised by the Synod of Philadelphia, or - 


General Assembly, will be a virtual secesssion of 
such individuals in the congregation as may counte- 
nance or approve such change from the General As- 
sembly. use, also, such secession will forfeit all 
right, title, or interest, to and in the funds and proper- 
ty of this Presbyterian congregation. 

“ Resolved, That in case the aforesaid netice be pub- 
lished in the church on next Lord’s day, the officiating 
minister be requested to read from the pulpit the above 
minute. Signed by the Moderator and Clerk of Ses- 
sion. James Horner, Moderator. 

“Wa. M. Wuire, Clerk.” 


The above mentioned meeting was held January 
31st. The Session appeared, by their delegate, 
who read to the meeting as soon as it was organi- 
zed the following minute of Session: viz. 


* January 30th, 1839.—the Session of the Presbyte- 
rian church in the township of Warwick, in the county 
of Bucks, having heard that some persons in the con- 
gregation have called a meeting, for the purpose of 
changing the Presbyterial relation of said congre 
tion, from the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
to some other Presbytery, deem it to be their dut 
to caution the people of their charge against s 
an attempt, as the same will be illegal and anti- 
Presbyterial. This church was originally connegjed 
with the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and a constituent 
part of the Synod of Philadelphia. As such it was in- 
corporated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 
petition of the Minister, Elders, and Members of the 
church, and its ecclesiastical relation can never be 
changed, unless according to the order and discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church, without a violation of ils 
chartered rights. Subsequently to its organization the 
Synods of Philadelphia and New York became the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and all their churches came in under 
the new arrangement. Presbyteries which are com- 
posed of churches within a certain defined district, are 
created and divided by Synods, and by virtue of this 
authority, so vested in the Synod of Philadelphia, this 
church, with others, was placed in the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. To alter this relation it is neces- 
sary that the consent of the Synod of Philadelphia 
be obtained on an application of the Session, in behalf 
of the church members and congregation, duly made 
to Synod, with notice to Presbytery. Any meeting for 
the purpose of changing the Presbyterial relation of 
this church, which is not convened by the Session, will 
be contrary to order, and will have no more effect either 
ecclesiastically or legally, than if a portion of the peo- 
ple should meet and resolve to become connected with 
any other denomination. They may secede, but the 
church remains, as it was, entitled to all her chartered 
rights and privileges. We, therefore, solemnly protest 
against any such attempt to alter our Presbyterial con- 
nexion as is proposed by such a meeting. cause on 
last Sabbath week a remonstrance was read from the 
pulpit, signed by one hundred and thirty-seven persons, 
purporting to be legal voters of the,congregation, and 
believed to be a majority of the legal voters of the 
congregation, and known to be a majority of all the 
names presented to Presbytery at the recent canvass, 
disapproving of, and remonstrating against any inter- 
ference with the established order of the Presbyterian 
Church, or any course designed or tending to produce 
division or strife in our once peaceful congregation. 

“ Resolved, That if any meeting as aforesaid should 
be held, as has been reported, the foregoing minute be 
read by a member of the Session to the persons who 
may be convened, and a certified copy left with the 
person who may preside at such meeting, as an affec- 
tionate caution not to any farther in the mat- 
ter. By order of Session. 

“ James Horner, Moderator. 

“Wa. M. Wuire, Clerk.” 


Immediately on reading this he offered it to the 
Chairman, who refusing to receive it, it was quiet- 
ly laid by the elder upon the table, and he with- 
drew. Mr. Wilson was there!! and spoke against 
his Presbytery—the Assemblies of 1837 and 1838, 
Mr. Wood, Old and New Theology, &c. &c., and 
in favour of dissolving the relation to the 2d and 
and going to the 3d Presbytery, and of accepting 
him as their pastor, declaring it to be the height of 
his ambition to sustain this relation to them!! Af- 
ter he had concluded, the following paper was 
adopted : 


“ Whereas, the General Assembly of 1837, did, by an 
unconstitutional exercise of power, and in violation of 
acknowledged right and justice, cut off four Synods 
without citation and trial; and 

“ Whereas, they have proposed new tests of ortho. 
doxy and Presbyterianism unknown to the standards 
of our church; and 

“ Whereas, they claim the right not only of advising, 
but of dictating to the inferior judicatories of the 
church; thus subverting the free and republican prin- 
ciple of our church government, and assuming legisla- 
tive power, never at any time conceded by the Consti- 
tution; and 

“ Whervas, the Assembly of 1838, have broached in 
their act of pacification the monstrous doctrine, that 
minorities are to govern in church affairs—in Sessions, 
Presbyteries and Synods ; and 

“ Whereas, the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 


have virtually identified themselves with them in their 
unholy measares, and have seceded from the Presby- 
terian Church; Thercfore, Resolved, 

“Ist. That we feel no security that our rights as 
men and as Christians, will be respected in a communi- 
ty where the principles of order are thus subverted. 

“2d. That the assumption of legislative power by 
the Genera! Assembly, is an usurpation and an attempt 
to lord it over the conscience. 

“3d That the terms of admission to the privileges of 
the church, and the mode of excluding unworthy mem- 
bers are fixed and settled by the Constitution, and no 
General Assembly has power to change or modify 
the 


m. 

“4th. That we regard the jurisdiction of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, to have ceased over us, 
and ail connexion with that Presbytery to be hereby 
dissolved. 

“5th. That we most cordially adhere to the Confes- 
sion of Faith, Form of Government, and Standards of 
our Church, believing them to be in accordance with 
the word of God. 

“ 6.h. That whereas the Moderator of the congrega- 
tional meeting called to elect a pastor, did, on his own 
authority, disregard the method of voting established in 
our church, and take no notice of testimony offered to 
establish such method: And that whereas the majori- 
ty of the session of this church were put into offiee to 
subserve party purposes, and have refused, (after being 
petitioned by a majority of legal voters,) to call another 
congregational meeting to elect a pastor—Therefore 
resolved, that the call heretofore made out for the Rev. 
James P. Wilson be, and it hereby is, directed to be 
nted (by the commissioners therein named,) to 
the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, who are request- 
ed to issue the saine. P 

“7th. That the secretary forward a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting to the Stated Clerk of the Se- 
cond Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

“8th. That copies of the proceedings of this meeting 
be sent to the office of the Philadelphia ‘ Telegraph 
and Observer:’ and the ‘New York Observer:’ all 
of which were adopted unanimously.” 


On the ensuing Thursday the Trustees met, and 
adopted the following resolutions: viz. 


“ Resolved, That this house of worship shall be open. 


that our sexton be instructed to open the house for that 


Pus Resoloed, That this m by their action of 
the 3lst inst. did dissolve their egaqpxion with the 2d 
Presbytery, leaving this Church vacant, therefore we 
consider it right and proper that this Church should be 
opened for worship on and afler next Sabbath, and the 
Rev. James P. Wilson invited to serve this congrega- 
tion until regular supplies can be appuinted.” 

These resolutions were likewise only 
by the admission of the illegal vote be men- 
tioned. Accordingly, on the Sabbath when the 
supply from Presbytery, the Rev. Mr. Howard of 
Frankford, went to Church at half past 10—the 
honr of worship being 11 o’clock, he found Mr. 
Wilson in the pulpit. The Moderator of Session 
went forward about mid way of the Church, and 
presented the following claim for the pulpit. 

“ As the organ of Session of this Charch, and in be- 
half of said Session, I hereby respectfully request you 
Mr. James P. Wilson to vacate the pulpit of this Church, 
and allow the supply appointed by the 2d Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, who is now in readiness to occupy 


pulpit, and to conduct the worship of God ac- 
cording to the order of the Presbyterian Church.” 
No disposition was shown by Mr. Wilson to re- 


tire. The supply of Presbytery, Mr. Howard, 
then publicly protested against this illegal usurpa- 
tion of the pulpit, and declared his determination 
to complain to iedetery of Mr. Wilson’s conduct. 
The Moderator of Session then read the aforemen- 
tioned remonstrance signed by one hundred and 
thirty-seven persons, and announced the following 
invitation: viz. 

“ Mr. Wilson having now refused to give up the pul- 
pit, in the name, and by the authority of the Session, I 
affectionately invite those who love the peace and or- 
der of the Presbyterian Church, together with the 
supply of Presbytery and the Session, to retire to the 
school-house adjoining the grave yard or sume other 
cunvenient place in order public worship— 
hereby protesting and declaring that we are compelled 
so to do by the acts and doings of Mr. Wilson and the 
said Trustees. I would also inform the congregation, 
that by their withdrawal from this house, together with 
the supply of Presbytery and Session to the school- 

adjoining the grave yard, or some other conve- 
nicnt place for public worship, as they have been denied 
the use of this building for the public worship of God, 
according to the order of the Presbyterian Church ; 
they do not forfeit their legal claim to, or interest in 
this building, or other property of the Church. Gen. 
tlemen learned in the law who have been applied to by 
the Session for legal counsel having declared this to be 
the fact.” 

The Moderator then with all the members of 
Session present, and one hundred and forty of the 
congregation resorted to the school-house for wor- 
ship. In the part of the gation thus ex- 
cluded from the Church are six of the seven mem- 
bers of Session, four of the eight Trustees, and a 
majority of thirty of the Church members. The 
preceding is a summary of the facts in this painful 
case. ‘The Session are unconscious of either im- 
proper motive or action in all this painful and por- 
tentous struggle. 

They have acted under deep, though perhaps 
not appropriate convictions of their responsibili- 
ties. ‘They have done, what they felt to be their 
duty, firmly, and fearlessly—yet quietly and peace- 
fully. How far they have met the responsibilities 
of their official relation to the church of Christ, 
they submit with cheerfulness to those to whom 
théy owe responsibility on earth and in Hea- 
ven. 

They are greatly encouraged in the confidence 
they feel in the propriety of their views, and the 
rectitude of their course in the whole matter, by 
learning from a source of unquestionable authori- 
ty, that they are sustained in all their views and 
acts, by the opinion of that eminent servant of 
Jesus Christ, the Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. late 
Pastor of the First Church of Philadelphia, who 
enjoys the unsullied reputation of having been suc- 
cessively, one of the ablest civil and ecclesiastical 
Lawyers, of his, or any other age. The opinions 
to which they refer are found in a pamphlet enti- 
tled “ A History of Ecclesiastical Semargeen, re- 
lative to the Third Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. E. S. Ely, and several of the 
Judicatories of the Church with which they are 
connected,” published in Philadelphia, in May 1814. 
The opinion of Dr. Wilson is thus introduced 
the pamphlet on page 71. 

“The commissioners appointed at the meeting of 
the congregation on the ninth of October, met the 
Presbytery in the latter part of the same month, at Ne- 
shaminy, and duly presented the call (for Mr. Ely,) 
which they requested leave to prosecute (before the 
Presbytery of New York, of which Mr. Ely wae a 
member.) Before the Presbytery entered on the busi- 
ness of the call, they took up the minute of the last Sy- 
nod in relation to the former proceedings of the Pres. 
bytery, and, after a preamble in the true style of legal 

curity, adopted sundry resolutions which have since 
been generally denominated The Decretals.” 


The writer of the pamphlet ascribes them to 
Dr. Wilson, they bear the marks of his mind and 
pen. Here follow the decretals. 

“ That nevertheless, the views of Presbytery may be 
understood, and all may know what they conceive to be 
the regular form of procedure in such Case, (viz. the call- 
ing of a Pastor,) the Presbytery will lay down the fol- 
lowing positions. 

‘1. A majority of the do not constitute a 
Church without their officers ; for otherwise a church 
may be formed within a church and contusion arise. 

“Il. The Presbytery hath, cognizance of all things 
that regard the welfare of the particular churches with- 
in their bounds, which are not cognizable by the Ses- 
sion, and the powers of Session do not spring from the 
people as in the social compact, but from the Head of the 
Church. 

“VIII. It is the proper business of the Session of 
a vacant church, to take notice when the people shall ap- 
pear prepared to make a call for a minister, paying re- 
spectful attention to any proper application from the peo- 
ple, and exercising their discretion in this matter, in the 
fear of God, and for the good of his church. Their 
discharge of this duty is examinable Ly Presbylery on 
the petition of the majority of the people. 

“1X. There may be instances in whieh it may not 
be the duty of a Sessiun to proceed to take a call when 
even a majority of the people are desirous of obtaining 
a particular probationer as their pastor ; for they may 
have good reasons to believe him defective in some re- 
spects, and likely to be of disadvantage, in which case 
it is not their duty to publish the facts or circumstances 
which have deterred them from acting, but when duly 
called on by the Presbytery upon the petition of such 
majority, they ought to assign them for the direction 
of Presbytery. 

“X. When the majority of the are dissatis- 
fied with the delay or refusal of the ion to take a 
call, they ought not to conceive a oy for their a 
but eably a tition to Presbytery, who wi 
on and direct the call to be 
taken if it appear to them to be best for the 
Church.” 

The Session of the Neshaminy Church cannot 
withhold a renewed expression of their satisfaction, 
with these evidences in favour of their conduct in 
the trying circumstances in which they have been 
recently placed, and from a source which they re- 
gard as worthy of the most respectful considera- 
tion. And the more pause: A are they pleased 
to discover from these papers, that while compelled 
by conscience and convictions of official obligation 
to withstand the encroachments of disorder and 
misrule, they have been but carrying out the sober 
principles of the reverend father against his infatu- 
ated son and his associates. 

James Horner. 

CRAVEN, 

Wituam M. Warrs, 

Jamison, 

James 

Huen Mearns. 
February 18th, 1839. 


EXTRACTS FROM COWPER. 


There ts more true heroism in suffering God's 
will with meek submission than in doing our own 
or that of onr fellow-mortals with the utmost valour 
that was ever exhibited in a field of battle. 

The only advantage they who love each other 
derive from being at a distance is, that the news of 
such ills as may heppen to either seldom reaches 
the other till the cause of complaint is over. 

It is easier to direct the movements of a great 
army, than to guide a few souls to heaven; the 
way is narrow and full of snares, and the guide 
himself has the most difficulties to encounter. 

Events of all sorts creep or fly exactly as God 
pleases. | 
There is a medium between truth and falsehood 


ed to the supplies of the Third Presbytery whenever 
such supplies shall be appointed for this Church, and 


which the word mistake expresses exactly. 


k. 
| t are the most of the Missionaries in te dif- 


For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONS IN THE WEST. 


Mr. Editor—The October No. of the Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review, has just reached 
us. I feel grieved by many remarks in the firet 
article, and as the No. for January will be publish- 
ed, before any communication | this remote 
land, can reach its editors, I have thought that 
upon the whole, I would submit to you for publica- 
tion, a few thoughts on that article. I should in- 
deed rejoice, if some abler hand would notice those 
remarks, which coming from such a quarter, have 
inflicted a deep wou But few of the Mission- 
aries of the A. B. C. F. M. will probably see the 
work, as I presume it is not extensively taken by 
them. I have strongly urged one individual to 
write, but he is so pressed with duties and labours 
that he cannot command the time. 

But to the article. It professes, “to present to 
our readers some account of the present condition 
of these Indian tribes.” And again, “ We have 
thought therefore, that it would be worth while to 
collect into a summary view, all the most interest- 
ing facts and circumstances, rélating to the pre- 
sent condition and future prospects of this inter- 
esting people.” The writer professes to have ac- 
cess to “ Public Documents,” and we have a right 
to expect, that he has taken pains to ascertain that 
what he goes on tostate, are indeed “facta.” It is 
not my intention to follow the writer step by step, 
although many mistakes might easily be pointed 
out, but I hasten to that part of the article which 
speaks of the character and qualifications of the 
Missionaries who reside among the Indian tribes. 
Who the writer is, | know not, but if the hand of 
Joab had been in this thing, he could not have 
taken a more effectual way to injure the character 
and standing, and weaken the confidence of the 
Christian public, in the Missionaries now in this 
hard field. 

I cannot help remarking, that it is somewhat 
singular, that a writer who has been at the trouble 


“to collect intoa summary view all the most in- — 


teresting facts and circumstances relating to the 
resent condition and future Mire m= of the 
ndians, should have gone to “ Public Documents 
published from time to time by the order of Con- 
gress” for his statements respecting the Mission- 
aries. Perhaps had he consulted the pages of the 
oe erald, he would have avoided the 
mistake of placing Mr. Kingsbury near Fort Gib- 
son, when in fact, he resides about 140 miles south 
of it. He is spoken of as having “ removed” with 


the Choctaws to their new country, while in fact, 


he was the last Presbyterian Missionary who fol- 
lowed them. Those who went first, when all was 
wilderness, had to endure sufferings and priva- 
tions, to which those who followed three or four 
years afterwards, were strangers. 

It is passing strange, that a religious Periodical 
of the character of the Princeton Review, should 
name on the same page, General Sanford of the 
famous “ Georgia Guard” memory, and the Mis- 
sionaries in the Creek nation. Although there 
were Baptist and Methodist Missionaries in the 
Creek nation, yet in two different places the Mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. only, (who were at 
that time Rev. John Fleming, and Dr. R. L. 
Dodge,) are named, making on the mind of those 
who have no accese to “ Public Documents” &c, 
the impression that these were the only Mission- 
aries in that nation. If it was necessary to men- 
tion the “ fact” that the Creeks requested of the 
superintendent, that the Missionaries should be 
removed, the “circumstances” which led to this 
request, should have been stated, and that it ex- 
tended to all of the different denominations. As 
the matter now stands on the pages of the “ Re- 
view,” there is reproach cast on the characters of 
Mr. Fleming and Dr. Dodge, which they do not 
deserve, and which is unkind and unchristian. 
Those acquainted with these excellent men, know 
that their characters are above reproach. I trust 
if the article in the Review meets the eye of 
either of these brethren, they will feel constrained 
to come forward and state the “facts” in the 


But these two Missionaries are not the only ones 
who are made to suffer by this collector of 
* facts and circumstances.” After giving a des- 
cription of the Cherokees and stating that “they 
have four schools and one printing office in opera- 
tion,” one a fine boarding school, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. C. Washburn, is in a most 
flourishing condition, the others also, are doing well, 
“and that the schools and office are all supported 
by the American Board of Foreign Missions,” the 
writer proceeds to entertain his readers with a 
long paragraph from the report of the “ acting su- 
perintendent of the Western Territory.” And lest 
the full force and object of the “extract” should 
not be apprehended, it is stated that “ it is import- 
ant to know the sentiments of judicious civil offi- 
cers and agents, respecting the character of the 
Missionaries sent among the Indians.” Then fol- 
lows this choice extract. 


“ Where suitable persons have been sent among 
the Indians to teach as well as preach, and who 
practise what they preach ; and show by their con- 
duct and their exertions, their benevolent inten- 
tions, the Indians are not long in becoming con- 
vinced of their intentions and, usefulness 
among them, and are not only reconciled, but 
anxious that they should remain among them. 
But in most cases such men are not sent out. 
Such of the kind as are in this (Choctaw) and the 
Cherokee nation, Mr. Washburn, Mr. Kings- 
bury, Mr. M‘Kenzie and others, are very useful in 
every way. They make themselves so, by their 
exertions as chers, teachers, physicians, ad- 
visors, &c. Such men are wanted in the Indian 
country, and are welcome to the Indians; and by 
their deportment and conduct, render themselves 
popular. The time has passed, when men can be 
picked up in New England, without talent, indus- 
try, energy, or the proper spirit, and sent among 
these tribes to be useful. Such men not only ren- 
der no service, but by their inactive, dronish habits, 
set such examples as white men should not set be- 
fore Indians, render themselves unpopular and in- 
jure the cause which they were sent out to pro- 
mote. Men of this description not only ought not 
to be sent out, but should be prohibited from com- 
ing among the Indians. It would be better for 
the societies, if they are compelled to support such 
men, to keep them at home and not send them out 
to injure the cause they cannothelp. The Indians 
are becoming too intelligent and well.informed, to 
bear with such men. majority of the Mission- 
aries in this country, are of the above mention- 
ed kind, and to these facts may be imputed the 
great unpopularity of Missionaries in Indian 
country.” 

Now I would beg leave to say, before proceed- 
ing any farther that the “acting superintendent of 
the Western Territory,” Captain Wm. Armstrong, 
would not intentionally do injustice to any one. 
His duties are many and arduous. [t cannot be 
expected that he can be personally acquainted 
with one half, or one third of the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Baptist Missionaries and assistant 

issionaries, sent out by the different societies; 
and possibly he may be too ready to listen to the 
statements made by others, to the disadvantage of 
those whose conduct is constant reproof to the un- 
godly. But the “acting superintendent” is to be 
blamed, for sending up to Congress asa part of his 
report, such a sweeping and general accusation 
against the Missionaries. He cannot substantiate 
the charges he has made. ‘Ihat he sometimes acts 
hastily, he has shown in his treatment of the Mis- 
sionaries in the Creek nation. That he sometimes 
writes hastily. he has shown in this extract from 
his report. ‘True, he excepts Mr. Washburn, Mr. 
Kingsbury, Mr. M‘Kenzie, but the naming of 
these individuals only makes the number smaller 
upon whom his censure must fall. It would seem 
too that the Presbyterian Missionaries are the per- 
sons most aimed at, both by the acting superintend- 
ent and the writer of the “ Review.” ‘The former 
talks about “men picked up in New England.” 
Most of the Missionaries of the A. B. in the Indian 
tribes, are proud toclaim New England as the land 
of their birth. They are not “picked up,” but 
they are picked men, aye and women tuo, who 


are willing to leave all the comforts and refine- 


ments of their own New England, for the sake cf 
endeavouring to benefit the red men of the forest. 
“ Men picked up in New England” are not apt to be 


men pe indusiry and energy, whatever else 
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because Mr. Kingsbury did not 
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ferent. Indian men “without talent; indus- 
fry, energy, or proper spirit?” Are they “ in- 
active and dronish in their habits?” Is the ma- 
jority of them of the above mentioned kind,”-and is 
it to these “ facts that the great uripopularity of 
sone in the Indian country 18 to be attri- 

Now. it is a fact, beyond all question and dispute, 
that the great cause of the mopopalerit of mis- 
sionaries in the Indian country, has been ‘he throw- 
ing out of such “ | accusations” against 
them, by those who by virtue of office, or residence, 
or intermarriage, have influence over the Indians. 
It is to the example which these persons too often 
set -the Indians, as well as the constant ef- 


- forts which they make to injure the character and 


the influence of missionaries, that much of 
the want of success is to be attributed. It is be- 
cause of the restraint which the of the 
pious always imposes upon the irreligious, that 
attemptz-are often made to destroy the influence 
and impugn the motives, and traduce the charac- 
ter of Missionaries. Many facts could be related 
in support of these remarks; but it is not my pre- 
sent purpose to vindicate the character of the Mis- 
sionaries.. They expect reproach, and truly they 
have a large share of it. 

It has appeared to me somewhat remarkable, 
that a.writer who is giving to his readers “a sum- 
mary view ofall the most interesting facts and 
circumstances, relating to the present condition of 
the tribes” in the Western Territory, should have 

over in silence the successful efforts which 

ve been made by the Presbyterian Missionaries 
to reduce the Choctaw language to writing on 
Pickering’s system—the number of books already 
printed—the number of readers in the native lan- 
guage—the made iu the translation and 
printing of Script@fres, &c. Nothing is said 
either of the wonderful invention of Guess an un- 
lettered Cherokee, who reduced his own language 
to syllabic writing, and which, had it not been 
the invention of an Indian, would have gained 


‘him a name and a place among the philosophers 


of the age. | 

All this is passed by, and a page or more given 
to an account of a wonderful “new system of in- 
struction,” invented by a Baptist Missionary, among 


- the Pottawatamies. What the merits of this new 


system are, I cannot tell, for I cannot understand 
it, but I will relate one fact. Three years ago, or 
more, a spelling book, prepared by the P 
rian Missionaries according to Pickering’s plan, 
was done over into this “new system,” but has 
— stil] born from the press. 

I do not wish to extend my communication, but 
I could not do less than thus express, how deeply 


I feel grieved by the admission into the Biblical | pal 


R>pertory, of an article which casts such unmerit- 
ei reproach, upon the characters of such men as 
are sent among the S. W. tribes. Some of them 
would fill with honour any station in the land of 
their fathers. Many of them are men of talents, 
of education, of deep and ardent piety. They have 
cheerfully relinquished the com and enjoy- 
ments of refined and cultivated society, for the 
toils and hardships of a life in the wilderness. 
They have enough to fear, from the apathy and 
indifference of those to whom they are sent, and 


from the perverseness, misrepresentation, and 


wickedness of those, whose influence ought to be 
on the side of truth and righteousness. t when 
they are wounded in the house of their friends, 
when those who should shield their characters 
from calumaoy, listen to the voice of slander, and 
pass the words of foul reproach onward, they may 
well say, vain is the help of man; and appeal with 
confidence to Hin who will sustain and comfort 
those who suffer in his cause. BY 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING. 


The writer of the preceding strictures has fallen 
into a great mistake in supposing that the conduc- 
tors of the “ Repertory” entertain any unfriendly 
feelings towards the missionaries of the west; or 
that the writer of the article complained of, had any 
design to weaken their hands or help their enemies. 
He has also, it would seem, misapprehended the 
nature and design of the article. ‘Two public docu- 
ments, presented to Congress, and published by 
their r, are brought under review, for the very 
purpose of extracting from them such information 
respecting the country allotted to the Indians in 
the west, as they contain. The document from 
which most of the article is taken, is a Report to 
the Secretary of War, by the acting superintendent 
of Indian Affairs. This paper contains a descrip- 
tion of the territory assigned to each tribe, infor- 
mation of their state as to learning, agriculture, re- 
ligion, &c. All that has any bearing on the cha- 
racter of missionaries, is quoted from this report. 
The Review, by citing the opinion and statement 
of the agent, does not say any thing indicating a 
belief in the justice of this statement, but on the 
contrary, calls these accusations “ vague and gene- 
ral,” to such a degree, “ that it is impossible to as- 
certain to whom they apply.” The writer, howe- 
ver, identifies the reviewer with the accuser; and 
is indeed much more severe in his censures of the 
former than the latter; whereas, he had done no 
more than extract from the report forthe informa- 
tion of the churches and missionary boards, a state- 
ment which had already been printed, and sent to 
every part of the United States. There was no 
more impropriety in his doing this, than in this 
writer publishing the same statement in the “ Pres- 
byterian.” When the agents« “government make 
unfavourable representations respecting the cha- 
racter of any part of our missionaries among the 
Heathen, it is right that the religious public, and 


- especially our missionary boards, should be informed 


of the matter, that they may take measures to de- 
fend their missionaries, if falsely accused, or to 
dismiss them if they are found such as they are re- 
presented. Such publications, emanating from 
such a source, will have their effect upon the pub- 
lic mind, unless seasonably counteracted. The 
conductors of this “ Review,” would doubtless have 
willingly entered on the defence of the missiona- 
ties, if they had been in possession of the requisite 
facts; but this not being the case, they have given 
warning to those who have it in their power to 
come forward in their vindication. Promptly one 
of their number, it is presumed, enters the field, 
but unhappily he mistakes a friend for an enemy, 
and instead of assailing the accuser of the brethren 
he pours out his indignation against the innocent 
«“ Reviewer,” who had done nothing more than give 
a faithful report of what had been said and pub- 
lished. And having taken a false position in re- 
gard to the Review, he Jooks at every part of it 
with a jaundiced eye; and finds lurking mischief 
and evil pu in the most simple and innocent 
statement of facts. The Reviewer, in speaking 
of the Creeks, had simply said, that their hostility 
to schools and missions, induced them to request 
the removal of the missionaries of the A. B. F. M., 
and because the Reviewer did not know, or did not 
think it necessary to mention that the Baptists and 
Methodists had also missionaries there who were 


removed, that he has “ cast reproach on Mr. Flem- | pa 


ing and Dr. Dodge,” and had treated them there, 
in “an unkind and unchristian manner,” and after 
a high and no doubt deserved eulogy on these brc- 
thren, he calls upon them, in case t-ey should see 
this review, “ to relate all the facts of the case.” 
The disposition to find fault where certainly no 
evil purpose was entertained, appears in the case 
of Mr. a ag The reviewer seems to have 
gone out of his way to give a deserved commenda- 
tion to this veteran in Indian missions; but he in- 
advertently wrote Fort Gibson instead of Fort 
Towson, and a handle is made of this. He had 
said, that this missionary had removed with the 
Choctaws.to their new country, meaning that when 
they were obliged to emigrate, he did not forsake 
them, but continued to their missionary ; but 
this writer charges this as an erroneous statement, 
to reside among 
them, until they had all preceded him. He also 


expresses astonishment, that Col. Sanford and his 


plan of a manual school should be mentioned on the 
same page with the missionaries, on account of 
some connexion which he had had with the “ Geor- 


‘ him for going for information to “ public 
documenta” of this kind, and refers him to the Mis- 


siovary Herald. Nodbubt this isa valuable source 
of one kiod of information, but might not be so 
particular or so authentic in regard to the 
phical and civil condition of the Western Terri- 

he zeal of this writer, in defending the charac- 
ter of the missionaries is laudable, but his spirit 
and candour cannot be so highly commended. It 
is not our purpose, however, to censure one who, 
though mistaken in his views, has felt himself 
“ wounded deeply.” It is matter of serious regret 
to the subscriber, that any thing in the “ Periodi- 
cal,” of which he is the ietor and publisher, 
should have wounded the feelings of any Christian, 
and especially of any missionary. If the perverse 
state of things in that Territory could have been 
known, perhaps it would have been deemed inex- 
pedient to publish any thing in this work respect- 

“ Indian affairs,” and especially respecting the 
missionaries ; but the effect could not have been 
foreseen by any one in this region; for we may 
venture to say, that no reader in these Atlantic 
States, ever suspected any il] design in that arti- 
cle; or that it had any tendency to wound the 
feelings or injure the character of our missionaries. 


J. A. P. 
S Miller _ For the Presbyterian. 
MICH ECCLESIASTICZ.—No. III. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Rev. and dear Sir—You ask me what principles 
I would adopt in inviting the members of sister 
churches to communion with us? and 
whether any thing is said in the New Testament, 
from which we may learn to what extent these 
invitations g@aght to go? 3 

I do not How that the Bible, in so many words, 
says any thing which will decide how far we may 
go in inviting the members of other churches to 
our communion. You know there was but one 
Church in the Apostolic age. But the Confession 
of Faith then required, seems, for obvious reasons, 
to have been short and general. 

My own practice, as a Pastor, has always been, 
to invite to the communion-table, over which I pre- 
sided, all those members of “ sister churches” who 
felt inclined to unite with us. This I believe is the 
common practice and janguage of Presbyterian 
ministers. And by sister churches I usually ex- 
plained myself to mean, all those who, in the main, 

with us in the great principles of our com- 
mon salvation. In this class I included, not only 
the Dutch Church, the various classes of Presbyte- 
rian Seceders, and the orthodox Congregationalists, 
but also the Methodist and the Protestant Episco- 
Churches. Both these I consider as holding 
the fundamentals of our holy religion; always ex- 
cepting; however, from this estimate such Method- 
ists and a as appear to be open and 
thorough Pelagians—concerning whom I must 
say, with the excellent Dr. Witherspoon, that I 
cannot consider them as deserving the name of 
Christians at all. These include, however, but a 
very sma!l portion of the mass of those denomina- 
tions. 

I once saw a Methodist and two oe at 
a Presbyterian communion-table. e knew them 
well, and considered them as truly pious. They 
requested to be permitted to commune with us; 
and were promptly and freely allowed to do so. 
They all received the elements kneeling by the 
side of the table. This not only gave no hee 
to the Pastor or Elders, or the other communicants; 
but was regarded by them all rather with pleasure, 
as an example of the “communion of saints,” 
which, in its liberal and delightful spirit, could 
overleap the bounds which names and forms had 
erected. 

‘This was called, in our technical language, ad- 
mitting them to occasi communion. There 
were Methodist and Episcopal churches in the 
town ; but these individuals had a strong desire, on 
that occasion, to participate with us; and we had 
no scruple which forbade it. Had the same per- 
sons come to me, and requested to be received into 
regular and stated membership in our church, in- 
forming me, at the same time, that they were con- 
scientiously scrupulous in favour of kneeling at the 
Lord’s table, I should certainly have advised them 
to withdraw their application, and to commune 
statedly with churches within their reach, with 
which they could entirely harmonise in this respect. 
But if [ were the Pastor of a church in a place 
where there was no Methodist or Episcopal place 
of worship on which they could attend, and two or 
three individuals of those denominations should re- 
quest to be admitted statedly to,my communion- 
table—advertising me, at the sane time, that they 
always wished permission to kneel in receiving the 
sacramental elements; I for one should not object 
to aes such persons, provided I thought them 
substantially orthodox, and truly pious. I would 
not, for example, find in my heart to exclude from 
my communion-table such Episcopalians as those 
ake edite the Christian Observer, in England, or 
who loved the ministry of the late Dr. ell, or 
the present Dr. T'yng, or Dr. Milnor; or pious 
Methodists of similar opinions and character. I am 
not sure that all Presbyterians would be willing to 
take this ground; but such would be my decision, 
if the Eldership concurred with me. 

To this statement, I think proper to add one 
guard. I should not be willing to admit such per- 
suns to stited communion in my church, if I had 
evidence that they laid such stress on their peculi- 
ar opinions and practices, that they could not re- 
frain from attempts to make proselytes to those 
opinions, and thus unsettle the minds of my people. 
I should certainly withhold from such persons a 

rivilege which they were capable of thus abusing. 
i am, my dear Sir, very sincerely yours. 


Bisuicvus. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
FROM THE EXPLORING SQUADRON. 


The following is from a letter of the Rev. Jared 
L. Elliott, Chaplain of the Exploring Squadron, to 
a friend in this city; and although not intended fur 
publication, it will doubtless be read with interest 
by all who have regard to the social and religious 
condition of the world. 

Ship Vincennes, Rio de Janeiro, Dec., 1838. 

* * * After we left Funchal we touched at 
St. Jago, o1.e of the Cape de Verds—we epent about 
twenty-five days near the Equator searching for cer- 
tain, or rather uncertain shoals said to exist in that 
vicinity. We arrived here after a long passage of 
ninety-six days from the United States, including 
the ten days we spent at Madeira. The entrance 
to this harbour or rather bay, is narrow, and be- 
tween two forts. The harbour is not only perfect- 
ly sheltered, but spacious enough to accommodate 
the congregated navies of the world. The rich 
and varied scenery of the landscape is beautifully 
contrasted with the imposing buildings of the town, 
the picturesque villas of the wealthy merchants and 
other residents, peering amid the tall and slender 
lm trees, the humble dwellings of the adjacent 
villages of Rya Grande, Rya de Flamingo, and Bot- 
ta Fogo, rising like an amphitheatre around the 
harbour ; the whole crowned by numerous convents, 
those “‘ whited sepulchres” that appear in the dis- 
tance like eyries clinging to the precipitous sides 
of the mountains; to the north east the view is 
bounded by the magnificent Organ mountains, 
which are situated far in the interior, and take 
their name from the resemblance their sky piercing 

ks bear to the pipes of that instrument. * * 

* ™ * T found here two missionary brethren, 
sent out and sustained by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. One of them has been officiating as Chap- 
lain every Sabbath morning on board the Indepen- 
dence, the Flag Ship on this station. I conducted 
a meeting at his house last evening; for Protes- 
tants are not permitted to worship in any place 
having the outward form of a temple, such as ex- 
ternal a or bells. Yet they are not prevented 
from circu sere tg Scriptures, and what is almost 
as surprising, people are willing, and even de- 
sirous to receive them, when in a Semenge they 
can understand. There is quite a desire (and some 
pains taken by tho-e who have any idea of improv- 
ing themselves) to learn French, and some ill ad- 
vised persons, who wish to make a gain of ungod- 
liness, are taking advantage of this “ penchant” 
and are supplying the towns with the vilest kinds 
ot French books; and unless their influence is 
counteracted by the efforts of evangelical Chris- 
tians, iz. our own, and other lands, I fear the scenes 


= ane France will be re-acted in this young 
ic. 

_ There are nearly three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants in this city—about five to one are elaves. 
They are smuggled into this country from the op- 
posite coast of Africa, despite of the vigilance of 
our own, and the British cruisers here and there. 
They perform almost the entire labour of the towns, 
the horses for riding, and the males at- 
tached to the wheel vehicles. They are seen in 
companies of ten or more, with each one his bag of 
coffee on his head, running along at a jog-trot, 
one of them acting as a leader, making music, by 
pebbles in a smal] wicker basket, and sing 
ing a lively tune, in which at intervals they all 
join chorus. Many of their masters let them hire 
out wherever they can do best, requiring about 
forty cents of their daily wages, and they often 
make seventy-five cents and sometimes a dollar. 
They are fed and clothed by their masters, and 
thus if they are industrious and prudent, oI may 
save enough to purchase their liberty. e are 
very busy refitting our ships to envounter the 
stormy weather off Cape Horn, and making nauti- 
cal, astronomical and scientific observations. We 
shall probably leave here in two weeks. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Monument to De Wirt Ciintron —Mr. Lawrence, 
of the Committee of the Assembly, to whom was refer- 

red the recommendation of the Governor on this sub- 

ject, reported on Friday in favour of erecting a suitable 

monument in the Capitol Park under direction of the 

Governor. The committee sug without however, 

having fixed on any definite , that the monument 

shall consist of a single block of marble, in the form of an 

obelisk, standing upon a base or plinth—with a suita- 

ble inscription and a medallion likeness of Governor 
Clinton sunk upon one of the faces. It has been ascer-| 
tained that a block of a proper size can be procured 

from the Onondaga quarries, and delivered at Albany 

in a finished state, for the sum of $5000—the same 

material used in constructing the enlarged locks on 

the Erie Canal which it seems is not only durable, but 

susceptible of a high polish. A specimen of the mar- 

ble is deposited in the Assembly chamber. The com- 

mittee estimate the whole expense of such a monument 

as they contemplate, at $10,000.—A. Y. Exp. 


Nosie Bequests.—The late John Rex, Esq. of North 
Carolina, has directed all his sluves (20) to be emanci-. 
pated, and to be sent if they are willing to Liberia, 
under the patronage of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. He has provided ample means for this purpose. 
He has also left $15,000 to build an Infirmary for the 
“ Poor Sick of Raleigh.” 


Dear anp Dums.—It appears from a late report that 
there were, on the 6th of mber last, one hundred 
and fifty-five pupils in the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in New York. The State has contributed for 
the support of this humane Institution, nearly twenty 
thousand dollars during the past year. 


Mary.anp.—A committee of seven has been appoint- 
ed by the Maryland House of Delegates to inquire into 
certain alleged abuses of their chartered rights by the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wilmington Rail Road 
Company, and the Union Line of Steamboats, by a 
consolidation of their stock. The committee have 
power to send for persons and papers, and summonses} 
have already been isssued. 


Rumours From THE Disputep Territory.—The Au- 
usta correspondent of the Portland Advertiser, under 
ate of 13th inst., states that a rumour was rife at the 

seat of Government on the afternoon of that day, that 
the trespassers on the State Lands have organized for 
resistance tu the force sent to arrest them—that they 
muster 3 or 400 men, and that the Land Agent has 
stopped on his way and sent back for a reinforcement. 
The Augusta Age of Wednesday alludes to the rumour, 
and adds that the trespassers have been reinforced by 
a body of armed men from Frederickton. A gentleman 
who arrived at Portland on Friday from Augusta, says 
that an express arrived at that place on Thursday night 
at 12 o’clock, bringing intelligence to the Governor that 
the Land Agent and seven ot the men who accompan- 
ied him in advance of the main body that was des- 
patched for the purpose of driving off the trespassers 
from the Disputed Territory, had been arrested, car- 
ried to Frederickton, and committed to jail. 

The New York Express contains further intelligence 
from Bangor, Maine, relative to the capture of Mr. 
McIntire, the Land Agent. The house in which he 
slept was surrounded by about 40 armed men, who 
marched him on to Frederickton. The force under 
Sheriff Strickland has follen back to a safe position, 
from which they cannot be displaced without a large 
force. ‘They have a brass field piece besides other 
arms. Passengers that arrived at Bangor by the stage 
from Woodstock state that the arsenal at that place had 
been broken open and several hundred stand of arms 


The arms were carried to the Tobique settlement. An 
express with a letter from Mr. McIntire to the Gover- 
nor of Maine had arrived at Augusta. Upon its arrival 
the Governor summoned his council and despatched a 
special messenger to Frederickton to ascertain whether 
these proceedings were sanctioned or disavowed by the 
Governor of New Brunswick. 


Frencn Stream Snip Vetoce.—The French Steam 
Frigate Veloce, now lying at Waters’ wharf, is attract- 
ing much notice. Crowds of citizens visit her daily ; 
and though she has been thus lying for several days at 
this port, the interest which she has excited in the pub- 
lic mind, seems to have undergone no diminution. The 
daily concourse of visiters is still kept up, und no doubt 
will be, were she to occupy her present position for a 
fortnight longer.—But the Veloce is necessarily an ob- 
ject of great interest to us of Baltimore, who are as yet 
out of the line of Atlantic Steam Navigation ; and the 
daily throngs upon her decks, and on the wharf where 
she lies, is but the result of a rational effort to gratify 
rational curiosity. ‘I'he Veloce is said to 210 
feet in length, and about 1400 tons burthen ; she is pro- 
pelled by two steam engines of great power, and of im- 
proved construction. ‘ihe machinery is entirely under 
deck, and this disposition of it is held to be better than 
that of the Great Western. ‘The Veloce is iron rigged 
throughout; and apart from all else of novelty in her 
appearance and construction, that peculiarity will at 
once arrest the attention of the spectator. 
the most striking features of this steam vessel, accord- 
ing to the American, is the arrangement by which her 
lotty masts are brought down to the deck, and the im- 
mense yards folded up, so that when occasion requires 
it, her steam power may be used tothe best advantage. 
And so on the other hand, her steam machinery may 
be entirely dispensed with, and she may be converted 
into a sailing vessel, with a heavy spread of canvass at 
command. ‘I'hese latter arrangements, we understand, 
are the results of the ingenuity and science of her com. 
mandcr, — Bechameil. On Saturday, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., the Veloce fired a salute of twenty-one guns, to 
the city ; which was duly responded to from the guns 
of Fort M’Henry. Among the numerous visitere on 
board the steam frigatc, yesterday, were Commodore 
Claxton, of the United States Navy; and Mr. Graves, 
of Kentucky, and Mr. Kennedy of this city, members 
of Congress. M. Hersant, the French Consul of Phila- 
delphia, also visited the Veloce yesterday, and was 
honoured by a salute. We do not know what stay she 
may yet make upon our friendly shores ; hut to judge 
by their past courtesy, the most liberal and friendly 
disposition towards gratifying the curiosity of visi. 
tants, will continue, while she does remain, on the 
part of those who have her in charge.— Balt. Pat. 


Expepition To Arrica.—The ship Saluda, navigated 
principally by coloured men, with a few emigrants, 
sailed from this port on Thursday, 7th inst. She is ex- 
pected to call at Norfolk, Va., to receive Governor Buch- 
anun, and the residue of the emigrants for Bassa Cove, 
Africa. It is due to the friends of the coloured race in 
this city, to notice that a liberality honourable to them- 
selves and the cause, has been evinced by them in mak. 
ing provision for the present expedition. In addition 
to large contributions in money, toward the purchase of 
the ship, and other pur goods amounting to more 
than a thousand dollars have been gratuitously contri- 
buted for furnishing the government house in Monro. 
via, and other objects connected with the interests of 
the cvulonies. 

Mr. Buchanan, who appears eminently qualified for 
the station, out as Governor General of the colo- 
nies.—N. Y. Com. Adv. | 

Fioripa Inpians—The Globe says:—We learn 
from Tampa Bay—from a source which we think 
entitled to credit, that two hundred Seminoles had 
come in and surrendered. Among them eighty warri- 
ors. It is also rumoured that thirty warriors had sent 
in for a safe conduct, with a view to surrender. 


Tue Dam at Easton.—We learn froin the Easton 
Whig that a number of the enterprising citizens of that 
place have combined = eee for the purpose of repair- 
ing the dam across the Lehigh, as well as the ubutment 
and basin adjoining, all of which were greatly dama- 
ged during the late freshet. ‘I'he expense it is cunmputed 
will be from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars, for the 
indemnification of which the gentlemen alluded to, 
place their trust in the honour of the Commonwealth. 


Mexancuoty Disaster.—The Plattsburgh Republi- 


can of the 2d inst., says :—* On the eyening of the 25th 
ult., one of the most inelancholy an rending ac- 


But one of 


cidents occurred in the town of Saranac, poe A 

which it has ever fallen into our lot to record. Mr, 
Andrew Otis, a respectable inhabitant of that town, 
and his wife, left their dwelling in the early part of 
the evening, to attend a religious meeting, about a mile 
and a half distant—leaving their children, four in num- 
ber, (the eldest between 12 and 13, and the youngest 
about three years of age) at houne.— During the absence 
of the parents, and the children retired, the 
house took fire; and before it was discovered by the 
neighbours, it had made such progress as to all 
attempts to extingish it, or to save the sleeping children, 
utterly fruitless. The wretched parents arrived only 
in time to witness the smouldering ruins of their late 
happy dwelling, in the midst of which lay the blacken. 
ed and disfigured bodies of their little family.” 


Sream Navication.—We learn with pleasure, that 
the committee appointed to receive subscriptions to 
stock for building a steam ship to ply between Phila- 
delphia and some port of England, have commenced 
their labour in the most auspicious manner. The 
Bank of the United States subscribed the liberal sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars, nearly one fifth of 
what was the outside estimate of the committee for 
building and starting a vessel of two thousand five 
hundred tons.—U. S. Gaz. . 


Tus Post Orricr.—The Postmaster General, in 
reply to a resolution of the House, says that no funds 
in addition to the revenues of the Department, will be 
necessary to continue during the present yeur the 
mail facilities in the present establishment.—He thinks 
the retrenchments which have been made, and the in. 
creasing means of the Department, will enable it not 
only to maintain the present service, but also to be put 
in operation, without embarrassment, the new routes cs- 
tablished at the last session of Congress. The retrench- 
ments of mail service during the year ending 30th 
June last, amounted to $213,100,25; making in all 
$507,780.44 per annum. Of this sum $343,060 is pro. 
by retrenchments of express mails.—Alez. 

s. 


Liasurry oy Suerirrs—In the Supreme Court in 
New York on Wednesday, a verdict $438 and costs 
was given in the suit of Edwin U. Berryman et als vs. 
John Hillyer, late Sheriff. It appears that a French- 
man named Eugene Bonnet, was arrested at the in- 
stance of the plaintiffs in this suit in 1837, for debt for 
— sold, amounting to $4000; and that while in the 

eriff’s custody he escaped froin the debtor's prison, 
by the assistance of his wife and sistcr; passing out in 
woman’s clothes. In less than a month he reached 
Paris. His were sold under execution, and pro- 
duced only $161. ‘The defence set up was that the 
defendant was liable only for what Bonnet could have 

id, and the judge’s charge sustained this defence. J. 

rescott Hall for plaintiffs, Charles O’Connor for de- 
fendant. 


PennsyLvANiA—It apppears the Report of A. 
Mehaffy, Superintendant of Philedelphie and Columbia 
Rail Road, that notwithstanding several accidents 
which delayed the transportation on the road for some 
time, the income to the State during the past year, was 
seven per cent. on the whole cost of this improvement. 
Next year it is supposed the revenue will amount to ten 
per cent. Anthracite coal has been used with complete 
success, and a saving of 30 per cent on the cost of fuel 
thus effected. Anthracite is also ysed on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Great Western steam ship arrived at New 
York on Saturday night from Bristol, which port she 
left on the afternoon of Monday, the 28th of January. 
The Great Western has brought 105 passengers, and 
London Tere to January 27th. 

The English journals continue to be filled with par- 
ticulars of the lute disastrous hurricane, which appears 
to have extended its ravages far and wide. The most 
unhappy result has been the loss of lives, in Ireland, 
Scotland, and in the Isle of Man. Douglass, in the 
latter island, presented the appearance of a city after 
a siege. ‘Throughout the whole of Ireland, froin Lon- 
donderry to Cork, and trom Dublin to Galway, the 
destruction has been complete. In the Phenix Park, 
the noble avenue of elms is nearly levelled with the 
ground. Upwards of one hundred men were employ- 
ed cutting the cross timber to clear the roads. On the 
estate of the Earl of Charleville, near Tullamore, up- 
wards of £10,000 worth of timber is destroyed. The 
Bishop of Meath had two thousand trees blown down 
on his estate at Ardbraccon. At Galway five persons 
were killed. At Athlove from forty to fifty houses 
were blown down. 

The inquest held on the bodies of those lost from the 
Pennsylvania is of most melancholy interest. It was 
held at the hotel called Leasowe Casile, which was 
crowded with individuals brought thither by the sad 
apprehension of recognizing friends and relatives 
among the bodies brought on shore One was the 
body of Mr. E. L. Parsons, of New York, upon whom 
was found a gum elastic life preserver, not intlated, 


carried off; the Sheriff is in persuit with his deputies:}.and apparently too small to be of use had it been so. 


Another was that of Mr. Suitor, and a third that of 
Blydenburg, the first officer of the ship. In the hotel 
attempts were made to restore animation in the case 
of Mr. Douglass, but without success, 

The principal witness was Mr. Thompson, of New 
York, who identified these individuals, and related the 
circumstances of their death. He left instructions for 
the respectable interment of Mr. Douglass and Mr. 
Suitor. The remains of Mr. Blydenburgh were con- 
veyed in a hearse to Liverpool. The fate of the other 
passengers and crew of the Pennsylvania was stated 
at the inquest in detail. Fourteen, including the cap- 
tain, and the first and second mates, were drowned, 
and twenty-six saved. A considerable quantity of the 
cargo, &c. was brought on shore—but all in a much 
damaged condition. 

Mr. Edward Tompkins, a survivor from the Lock. 
woud, gave a atatement of the loss of that ship. When 
the second mate was disabled, he supplied his place. 
From this and other authentic accounts, we learn that 
of 110 persons on board, nearly one-half were lost. 
There were taken from the wreck into Hoylake, 2. 
Taken off and brought to Liverpool, 55. Lost, 53 
An inquest was held at the Crown Court Room, on no 
less than 25 bodies from this ill-fated vessel. The in- 
quiry began at mid-day and lasted until ten o’clock at 
night. 


taken out of the Pennsylvania, frozen dead, one of 
them a black. The stewardess, an English woman, 
was taken out of the rigging alive, and has since re- 
covered. 

Great praise is awarded to the Steam Tug Com- 
pany, for the energetic and noble efforts made by the 
officers and crew of the Victoria. She left the pier 
with sixteen pilots on board, and the next day took 
twelve more boatmen and two stout gigs. She man- 
ned the life boats with extra hands, and omitted no 

ible precaution of care, attention, and courage. 
The Master ot the Victoria states, as his opinion, that 
if the Magazine life buat had not left the:n on the 8th, 
all the passengers of the Lockwood would have been 
saved. 

It gives us great pleasure to learn that the noble 
fellow who refused to leave his dying wife, was, with 
her, brought safely to land. 

A letter from George Washington Richards, third 
and only surviving officer uf the Pennsylvania, after 
giving the particulars of the attempt to beat off, con- 
tinues: “ Being perfectly bewildered by the absence 
of the Light Ship, we dropped anchor abreast of Hol- 
yake, two or three miles from shore. When, however, 
we had got about thirty fathoms of cable out, the chain 
snapped, and the ship, after drifting for two minutes 
to leeward, struck very heavily on Hoylo Bank, and 
after thumping eight or nine times, filled, When she 
had thumped two or three times, the first and second 
mates and the five passengers went off jn the jolly 
boat. As soon as she filled, we cleared away to lenn 
boat, but to our consternation we could not find lines 
to hoist her out with; and just as we were straining 
every nerve to hoist her out by main force, the vessel 
shipped a heavy sea, which stove the boat, and bruised 
Captain Smith very much, on which he made an at. 
tempt to spring into the main rigging, but failing, he 
fell down between two water casks, when she shipped 
another tremendous sea, and Captain Smith, exclaim- 
ing “Oh! my God,” was washed overboard, and never 
seen more. This was at 3 o'clock, P M, 

Just before the last sea came, I ordered the men 
into the rigging, to save themselves, if possible, and 
followed them myself, when we finally took to the 
main and mizzen tops, and wrapped ourselves up in 
sails for preservation from the weather; and, in this 
condition we remained until half-past 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday, when we were rescued from our pcrilous 
situation, and put on board the Victoria steam-tug, 
which brought us all to Liverpool, except three of the 
crew, who were starved to death in the rigging durin 
the night. I ought to observe that the Magazine life 
buat would not have attempted to render us the least 
service, if they had not been shamed into doing so by 
u sinall gig, which sucecedsd, after a desperate effort, 
in reaching us, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

American Stocks, January 26.—The American se, 
curities aré buoyant and a good deal has been done in 
shares of the United States Bank at £25; Alahama 
Five per Cents closed at 91; Indiana Five per Cents, 
82 to 83; Illinois Six per Cents, 93; South Carolina 
Five per Cents, sterling, (Baring’s) 95} to 96; Missis- 


a 


On the Thursday after the wreck, three men were | P 


sippi Five per Cents, sterling, 93 to 4; Louisiana Fives 

r Cents, 96, to}; New York eeger Cue 94 to 4; 

ennsylvania Five per Cents, 9510 96; Virginia Six 

r Cents, 93 to 4; Ohio Six per Cents, 98 to 99; and 

entucky Six per Cents, 96 to 97. 

‘Phe London and Irish papers are terribly full of 
murders, affrays, and other outrages. 

The agitation of the corn laws is the principal to. 
pic of the English journals. It was the almost en- 
grossing subject throughout England. The opinion 
nour a an essential modification cannot be 
avoided. 

The British Government claims £300,000 from 
ee fae afforded in the war against Don Mi- 
guel. 

The reported marriage of the Queen, as being in 
prospect, is positively contradicted. 

The case of the Canada pri 
ed of. 

It is stated in some of tha English papers that 
Russia has sent agents to some of the ports of Great 
Britain, with the object of purchasing ships and other 
large vessels for the purpose of conveying troops to Cir- 
cassia, 4 

The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have of. 
ficially announced that the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, for 1838, has exceeded the revenue by 
£795,835. In consequence, no sum will be applied on 
account of the sinking fund, between January 7, and 
April 5, 1839 

The murderer of Lord Norbury had not yet been dis- 
covered, although the most strenuous exertions were 
made, in every conceivable way, for his detection. The 
government had offered a reward of £1000, and the 
present Earl an annuity of a £100 for life, to the dis. 
coverer. And in addition to these the sum of £2982 has 
been raised by subscription. 

The Humane Society of Liverpool has awarded 
£400 to the proprietors of the steam-tug Victoria, for 
their promptness in sending her to the relief of the 
Pennsylvania, St. Andrew, &c. ‘To Captain Eccles, 
of the Victoria, 100 guineas, and to the crew, £70. 

The inappreciable services of the steam tug Victoria 
in saving so many human lives at Liver has sug- 
gested to the insurance companies and every humane 
person the necessity of having every sea port immedi- 
ately supplied with a sufficiency of » bows vessels, The 
Victoria saved more lives (103) in two hours, than all 
the humane societies of England for ten years. 

The packet ship Oxford has been brought into dock. 
Her hull is said to be as sound as before she was 
wrecked. The St. Andrew and Pennsylvania, the 
Liverpool Albion says, will be complete wrecks. The 
Lock woods has gone to pieces. 

Extraordinary Preservation.—The following is an 
extract from a letter received in the cit arena 
morning :—* Dalkey, Bay of Dubliu, January 15, 
1839-—You must believe the following almost in- 
credible circumstances. As her Majesty's mail steayn 
packet Shearwater was on her from Liverpool 
to Dublin, on Saturday evening, slie discovered a 
child floating about upon a plank on this side of the 
rock. The captain of the steamer, with the greatest 
promptitude and humanity, steered towards him, and 
picked him up; and next day he was in Kingston in 

health. He is a boy of about six years of age, 

> oy accent, says both his parents were lost in one 

of the Liverpool and New York packet ships, wrecked 

in the late awful hurricane, and thinks he was at least 

five hours floating on the water. He has, in the mean 
time, been carefully taken charge of.”—Lond. Paper. 

Irish Potatoe Mob.—There was a pretty specimen of 
a riot in the Cove of Cork, on the 2lst of January. A 


| mob of several thousands assembled on the New Quay, 


and boarded the brigantine Westmoreland, in which 
had been shipped a cargo of Potatoes for Bultimore.— 
They took possession of the vessel, unmoured her and 
took her to another wharf, where they to land 
the potatoes. A detachment of the military was sent 
for, but on the arrival of the troops the mob was so 
large and in such an excited state, that the magistrates 
would not venture to bring the soldiers into conflict 
with them. Finally the shippers were obliged to pledge 
their word that the potatoes should not be exported, 
and then the mob 


ispersed. 

The late auilin to an anemometer at 
the Philosophical Institution, Cannon-street, the follow- 
ing calculation of the power of the wind, during the 
hurricane, was made:—The wind began to rise at 11 
o'clock, when the pressure was about 3ibs. to the square 
foot. From this hour until two o’clock the wind gra- 
dually rose, and at two o’clock the pressure was 25lbs. 
to the foot. The highest pressure, according to the re- 
gister, was at a quarter to four o'clock, when it was 
30|bs. to the foot —Birmingham Journal. 

Among other vessels lost, mentioned in Lloyd’s 
Lists, is an American vessel bound to the Baltic, lost 
with all hands, on the island of Lessoe, on the 8th; 
several bales of cotton and casks of tobacco washcd 
ashore on the coast. 

In alluding to the late severe storm, the Lundon 
Morning Herald remarks that the losses at Lloyd’s are 
estimated at over half a million. 

Noble Conduct.—The Tarber Castle steamer was 
lost in the late dreadful gale on the rocks off the Cowal 
shore. The Argyle steamer put off in the midst of the 
tempest to her relief in most ere style—having on 
board Mr. Alexander Campbell, of Auchindarroch, who 
pledged his fortune in case the Argyle was lust. On 
arriving at the rocks they found the crew of the Tar- 
ber Custle safe. 

Loss of an East Indiaman, and 170 Lives.—The 
Protector, aff East Indiaman, bound from London to 
Calcutta, when near the latter place, on the 18th of 
October, went to pieces while at anchor, and every 
person on board, with the exception of eight, perished 
‘I'he crew consisted of 36, and the passengers, mostly 
a company of recruits, 116 men, 16 women, and 10 
children—total 178. ‘The only names of persons lost 
which are given in the papers are Mr. and Mrs. Evans, 
Captains Martin, Monk and Dixon, Mr. Smith, Miss 
Martin, Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Hobson, Mr. Law, Mr. 
Rust, Mr, Bluett, Mr. Husbandman, and Mr. Shaw. 
One of the persons saved was the ship’s cook, Malcolm 
M‘Cullum, ‘The other seven were recruits, 


THE EAST INDIES. 


Advices had been received from Calcutta to the 21st 
of November. Jt appears that the East India govern- 
ment has again become involved in war with the Bur- 
mese. Colonel Benson, the British resident at the 
court of Burmah, had been subjected to a sort of im- 
risonment in an unhealthy island. Upon receipt of 
information to this effect, the Indian government had 
ordered troops to march with all haste to avenge the 
insult. 

The retirement of the Persians from before Herat 
had produced no change in the policy of the Anglo- 
Indian government. ‘he quotas of troops to co.op.- 
erate with Shah Sooja in his restoration tu the throne 
of Caubul were pushed forward, and the “ occupation 
of Affyhanistan by a friendly instead of a hostile 
power” was to be persevered in. 

The Morning Post, however, alleges that the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Auckland in this matter arc not ap- 
proved either by the Board of Directors or the Board 
of Control. 

SPAIN. 


Madrid journals of the 17th inst. have been received, 
The late accounts from Malaga announced the break- 
ing out of a new insurrection at Melilla, another pre- 
sido of Spain, situate on the coast of Morocco. Two 
companies of the King’s regiment, which formed the 

arrison of the place, had revolted, proclaimed Don 
Thshen and appointed a junta to govern in his name. 
The officers, and other persons who declined joining the 
movement, were declared prisoners of war. The revo- 
lution was effected without bloodshed, and the revolters 
committed no kind of excess. 


POLAND. 


A lettter from Lemberg, in Austrian Galicia, dated 
2d inst., which we find in the Commerce, states that 


the Russian — has siezed the inajor part of 
ol 


the Poles of Volhynia, 48 in number, who were includ- 
ed in the amnesties of 1831 and 1832, has transported 
thern into Siberia,and has confiscated all their property, 
without any previous trial or inquiry. The Governor 
General Bibikoff, is said to have stated to some of the 
inhabitants of Kiew, that this measure was taken to de- 
liver the country from persons who might disturb the 


public peace. 
FRANCE. 


The debates in the Chamber of Deputies, on the ad. 
dress, have resulted, as was expected, in the resigna- 
tion of all the ministers. ‘Their surrender of their 
ere was announced in the Moniteur of the 23d. 

arshall Soult had been sent for by the King, but the 
new ministry had not been formed at our last advices. 

The letter-writers for the London papers declare that 
France has at length given in its formal adhesion to 
the terms agreed upon by the Conference, as to the dis- 
position of 
nounce the formation of a corps d’armée of 40,000 men 
on the Northern frontier, under the command of the 
Duke of Orleans—with a marshall over him, 

The exportation of corn had given rise to serious 
commotions iv several paris of the kingdom—the worst 
at Rechelle—and the King had in consequence jssucd 
a decree, prohibiting the exportation from any of the 
Western ports. 

The budget of the finances was read in the Chamber 
en the 2Ist. It shows an excess of receipts over the ex 
penditures of 17,000,000 of francs. 

The Princess Mary of Orleans died, January 2d, of 


consumption, at Pisa, in the arms of her husband, the 
Duke of Wurtemburg, and of her brother, the Duke 


prisoners was not yet dispos- ; 


imburg and Luxemberg. They also an-| rid 


of Nemours. She was only 25, and of great amiabili- 
ty. The frequent attacks on the life of her father, had 
shattered her nervous system. 


BELGIUM. 


The ee from this kingdom are somewhat 
warlike. The Belgians are quite resolute, it is said, 
in resisting the dismemberment of their territory b 
the restoration of Limburg and Luzembarg to 
land, by force of arma, if necessary; and on the other 
hand there is much talk among the Dutch of enforcing 
it, also by the sword. In the meantime bodies of Prus- 
sian troops were marching toward the Belgian fronticr 
on one side, and of French on the btless to 


foreign orders, and to be paid in siz months, without 
any interest. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The New York Journal of Commerce states that 
letters from Martinique, dated January 15th, say that 
the earthquake which has already been announced as 
having occurred on the night of January 11th, with 
such frightful effects, was repeated on the nights of 
the 12th and 13th, and greatly increased the damage. 
The whole island was injured more or less, and Port 
Royal more especially. In that city eighty houses 
were thrown down, including the Government House, 
Hospital, Treasury, Churches, and all other large ed 
fices. Not a house escaped injury more or less. Six 
hundred persons were killed; and the rest who were 
able, had fled to the low grounds. In Guadaloupe 
and St. Lucia great damage had been done. Two 
schooners had arrived at Martinique from Guadaloupe 
laden with wounded persons, seeking for hospitals, but 
the inhabitants were compelled to turn them away, as 
they had more than their hands full of their own 
wounded. 

The Charleston Patriot says, we learn by the arri- 
val at this port of the French ship Revanche, Captain 
De Lattre, that the accounts received of the number of 
killed from this melancholy occurrence, has been great- 
ly exaggerated ; that the whole number of those killed 
ur injured did not exceed 250. 

The Governor of the Island has issued a Proclama- 
_ authorizing the importation of all provisions free 
of duty. 

The New York American mentions a distressing 
report, to the effect that “the centre of the Island of 
Guadaloupe has sunk far below the tide level. This 
effect is supposed to have been produced by some vol- 
canic actign having a connection with the late earth- 
quake at Martinique. Guadaloupe is divided by a 
creek running nearly through the centre of the Island, 
one side of which is a limestone formation, and the 
other volcanic. Some very celebrated plantations, 
with extensive buildings, once of great value, are said 
to be completely submerged. 


FROM TEXAS. 


an arrival at New Orleans advices from Hous- 
ton have been received tothe 27th of January. The 
Congress adjourned on the 24th. The Telegraph 
speaks well of the session generally, remarking that 
although some of the proceedings have been charac- 
terized by levity, selfishness, and filly, they have exhi- 
a main, an ardent devotion to the public wel- 


The following narrative is from the Telegraph of the 
23d.—* The house of Mr. Marlin, situated at the falls of 
the Brazos on the east bank of the river, was attacked 
on the 3d inst. by a party of about 70 Indians.— 
There were fortunately at the time, five men in the 
house, who defended it with remarkable cou The 
Indians made three different charges upon them, but 
were as often repulsed, with the loss of several of their 
bravest warriors. At length finding all their efforts to 
dislodge this little band of heroes ineffectual, they re- . 
tired, bearing with them their dead and wounded. 
Not one of the five who defended the house was injured. 
Immediately after the Indians had retired, a messen- 
ger was dispatched to the nearest settlement below the 
falls, and a company of 48 citizens was soon raised, and 
started in pursuit of the Indians. 


Unfostunately, however, they neglected to send , 


spies in advance of the main company, and they had 
not proceeded on the trail more than six miles from 
the house. of Mr. Marlin, when they were suddenly 
fired upon from a thicket by alarge body of savages. 
Thirteen were instantly killed. The survivors did not 
return the fire, but immediately fled to the house of 
Mr. Marlin, where they still remained at the time the 
messenger left. Among those who returned, seven 
were severely wounded, two mortally. 


FROM MEXICU. 


An arrival at New Orleans from Vera C has 
brought accounts from that place to 27th of January. 
At that time the city had few other inhabitants than 
the consuls of foreign nations with their families. 
The castle of San Juan de Ulloa was occupied by 
French troops. In the vicinity there were about twelve 
French and six English men of war. The French ad- 
miral exercised undisputed authority. All the vessels 
which had arrived with cargoes from New Orleans, 
were about returning without having been allowed to 
discharge. 

Santa Anna is again Presidenl of Mexico !—This in- 
teHigenee was brought to Vera Cruz, on the 26th ult., 
by express, from Mexico. Santa Anna is President 
ad in/erim, while Bustamente, at the head of 4000 men, 
was to march against Urrea, the Federal Generfl, at 
Tampico, The law a the French was to be 
rigorously enforced on Sth inst. This turn of af- 
fairs, in the opinion of the French Admiral, Baudin, 
was likely to prolong the quarrel between the two gov- 
ernments. The porta of Mexico are positively closed, 
without exception. 

A report was current at New Orleans—having como 
by way of Tampico—that negotiations were going on 
in the city of Mexico, which contemplates the cession 
of Yucatan to Great Britain, in payment of the debt due 
from Mexico, ‘The rumour is discredited. 

The brig Audubon, arrived at New Orleans from 
Havana, brings dates to the 29th ult. Intelligence had 
reached there of the arrival of a French fleet in the 
West India seas with ten thousand troops destined to 
against Mexico. . 


MARRIED, 


At Easton, Pa., on the 5th inst., by the Rev. John 
Gray, tho Rev. Jonn J. Cannett, of Tinicum, Bucks 
county, Pa., to Lzonora, daughter of Joun Heckman, of 
the former place. 

At Bedford Pa., on Thursday evening, the 3ist ult., 
by the Rev, D. D, Clarke, Major Samuet M. Barctay, 
member of the State Senate, to Miss Ann Exiza, daugh- 
ter of the Hon Joszrn S, Monaison. 


NOTICE, 


Is hereby given to the members of “ The Corporation 
fur the relief of poor and distressed Presbyterian Minis. 
ters, and the poor and distressed widows and children 
of Presbyterian Ministers,” that a meeting of said Cor- 

ration will be held on Tuesday the 12th day of 
March next, in the Sesgion-room of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian church Philadelphia, at 4 o'clock P. M. to consid. 
er and decide on a propasitian, for selling, in a body, 
the lands belonging to the Corporation, in the State of 

ry orporation. 

Phila, Feb. 18th 1839. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The subscriber gratefully acknowledges his obliga- 
tion to the Ladies of the Presbyterian church, Fou 
da, for constituting him a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, by a do- 
nation of Thirty Dollars, 


TRACT VISITER'S PRAYER MEETING. 


The Monthly Prayer Meeting will be held on Mon. 
day evening in the Lecture-room of Rev. Mr. Board- 
man’s Church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, at. half-past 7 o’clock. 


NEW WORK.—J. Whetham has just received, and 
offera for sale, at 144 Cheanyt street, Philadelphia, a few 
copies of the Histary of Madagascar, comprising also the 

— of the Christian Mission, establi in 
thentie account of the perseeation ang recent martyrdom of the 
natiye Christians, comptes chiefly from original documents, by 
the Rev. is, Foreign to the Indian Mission- 
ary Society, in 2 vals., avo. with numerous engravings. 
Aivo, Lite of Knox, 2 vols.; do. Life of 
Melville, 2vols.; Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works ; —— Beve- 
idges T urys T 2 vals.; Serle’s Hore Solitaria ; 
Miechelis on the Resurrection, 12mo.; Burkitt on the New Tes- 
tament, 4to.; do. do. 2 yols., 8yo.; Eusebius’ Church History, 
avo,; Webster's Quarta Dictionary, 2 vols. 440,; The Scottish 
Pulpit, 5 yols, 8yo.; Matthei’s G Grammar, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
Cyudworth’'s Int Iketual System, 2 yols. 8vo.; Luther on the Ga- 
latians, 8yo.; Porter's Lectures on Preaching, Pulpit Eloquence, 
&e, 8yu.; Suackhoyse’s Body of Divjaity, 3 vols. Syo. 


LLIS’S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR.--History of Mad- 
E Progress of the Mis- 
tabijshed in ; and apa Per- 
(Marty of the ative Chrith by the 
Rey. Wilhan is, Foreign Seeretary to issionary 
Sosiety, embellished wish lates, 2 vols. The 
Claims of Japan and Malasia y ne Christendom, exhibited in 
Notes of Wr = made in 1837, Canton, in the ship Morrj- 
son and brig Himmaich, 2 vols, Just published and for sale by 


H. PERKINS, 
feb 23 134 Chesnat street, Philadelphia. 


18; and anau- 


4 | 
| 
| keep the peace between the partics. 
: | Granary of the Black Sea.—On the 20th December, 
4 | there were no less than one hundred and twenty-four 
4 yessels, English, French, Italian, and Spanisch, taking 
| n cargoes of wheat and barley at Odessa; soat all the 
; other ports of the Black Sea. The Emperor of Russia 
q has loaned three-fourths of the grain in the government 
reserves to be divided among such merchants as had 
| 
— 
| 
4 
| 
{ 
| 
gia Guard,” concerning all, whict 
_ "was probably ignorant. He innocently put down 
i what he found, that appeared interesting in the re- ; 
port of the superintendent. And in fact, the whole 
review is little else than an abridgment of this 
4 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


In sparkling ruin lies; 
Acd earthly hand can ne’er 
y 
‘The parents of oar youthful home, 
kindred that we 
Far from our artaé perchance may roam, 


Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes; 

And sighed to think how sadly death 
Can sever human ties. 


Is darkened or 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 
ith cold, averted eyes, : 

And wonder that we weep their wrong, 


Oh! who in such a world as this, 
Could bear their lot of a 
Did not one radiant hope of 
Unclouded yet remain? 
- That hope the suis Lord has given, 
Who reigns above skies ; 
that unites our souls to Heaven, 
y faith’s enduring ties. 


Each care, éach ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pitying love, 
To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
_ _ And speed its flight above. 
And every pang that rings the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 
Tell us to seek a purer rest, 
And trust to holier ties. 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE SLEET. 


Awake, awake, the sun is up, awake and sally forth, 
We've had a rain of jewelry, from out the frozen north; 
bird robed in dazzling white, each tree is hung 
_ with gems, 
And diamonds in ten thousand shapes, are hanging 
, from their stems. 


Each bush and every humble shrub, with” precious 
stones is strung, | 

And all the purest, brightest things, by handfuls round 
are flung; 

The emerald 1 a the amethyst! the topazes, behold! 

And —— there a ruby red, is sparkling in the 
cold. 


The chrysolite and jasper see, and that bright sardine 
stone 
The holy Patmos Prophet saw, upon the heav'nly 


throne ; 


Here all the gold of Ophir shines, with all Golconda’s 
And mho could ever number up the countless myriads 
The holly in its darkest green, with crimson fruit looks 
Enchased in solid silver too, how rich is its display ! 

In et gold the shaggy pine seem almost in a 
With all the sun's reflected light, yet softened to the 
favoured tree! in Scriptare it is 
They Iaid thee it the hotse of God, and covered thee 
But great as was King Solomon, he, nor the house he 
Was ach magninnce thou hat ere i 


The beech tree stands in rich array of long and shin- 
ing threads, 


Its brittle boughs all bending low to earth their droop- 


heads, | 
tend some broken limb comes crashing 


from on high, 


And showering down 4 world of gems that sparkle as} ©OD8eq 


they fly. 

The lofty oak—the bundred limb’d Briareus of the 
trees ! 

Spreads out his pond’rous icy arms, loud crackling in 
the breeze, 

And asthe rous’d up lion ‘ shakes the dew drops from 
his mane,’ 

So does the woodland monarch shake his crystals o’er 
the plain. 

But time would fail to tell of all that bright and starry 


host 

The north wind brings ‘to witch the world’ from out 

the realms of frost; 

The meanest thing—the most deformed—the dry and 
sapless bough, 

The bramble rude, the rugged thorn, are pure and 
spotless now. 


Ye cgunsellers of earth! come forth, ‘ye princes who 


have gold 

Your diadems, ye kings! bring here—the jewel’d 
crowns ye hold ; 

Come women, in thine ornaments, in all their costly 
sheen, 

And let them be the loveliest ones that ever graced a 
queen! 

This grass that’s trodden under foot, this weed with 
branching arms, 

Thus glittering in the morning sun, hath fifty-fold their 
charms ; 

Then cast your baubles vile away, and bend in solemn 
thought 


To Him who hath this gorgeous scene from storm and 
tempest wrought. 
Yet this fair pageant soon must fade before the breath 


of noon; 


And by the fiat from on high, your wealth shall fade as 
soon. 
Oh, lay not worthless riches up, which * moth and rust’ 


assail, 
But those which at the Judgment Day, through Christ, 
will then avail. 


What though the sun so soon must melt this frostwork 
and its forms, 

He speaks them into life again, who rides amid the 
storms ; 


of an eye,’ at his last trumpet 
Our bodies, fashioned gloriously, shall rise up from the 


my calls! 

In tears the vision melts away, ‘the baseless fabric’ 
falls. 

I too, could shed some tears, alas ! that this sweet scene 


is past; 
For scenes as sweet it brings to mind, which fled away 
as fast. 
Nueator. 


* Job chapter iii, 


CONSTRUCTION OF ICE HOUSES. 


The July number of the Farmers’ Cabinet con- 
tains a request for some one to furnish an essay on 
ice houses; as 1 have eome experience on that sub- 
ject, I freely communicate my knowledge for the 
benefit of the public. 

I have erected several houses, principally for the 
purpose of supplying the citizens of Wilmington 
with ice, and find the larger the house the better 
it will keep: and those constructed under the 
ground are much preferable to those built in the 
o air; and further, that a wet, humid atmoe- 

ere is more destructive to ice than hot weather. 

making an ice house, you first dig a cellar in 


the side of a hill; the dimensions that you wish to 
your house ; the only rule to observe in this 
operation is, to make the cellar no that it will not 


make 


hold water. If the situation is sandy, or if you 


. to a vein of sand about the time you arrive 
ata no further care will be necessary, 
a stiff clay or earth of any kind im- 
pervious to water, you must make an outlet or 
abandon the place. This outlet may be construct- 
ed in several ways; if an the side of a hill, dig a 
drain and make it air tight, or the water may 
be drained into a well and pumped out, or 
poe ey sink a email shaft in the bottom of the 
ou come to sand, and fill it up 

the cellar is finished the walls 

may be made of stone, brick, or wood, to suit the 


proper 
but if you fi 


until 
with stone. 


ten inches between the sides of thé 


or 
building and the earth, to fill in with tan, charcoal, 


feet above the grou 


will be sufficient for a 
erected in a few days by a » Sa passin man, 
with the materials that can be found upon almost 
every farm.—Dig a cellar, say ten feet square, and 
ten feet deep, then cut small timber from the woods 
the proper length, and build them wp in the cellar, 
after the plan of an American wooden house, keep- 
ing the between the logs and the earth well 
filled with straw; raise the building two or three 
feet above the surrounding ground, so that the water 
will not get into the house, thatch the roof, and 
leave the gable ends open, for ice houses are often 
made too close at top, cover plentifully with straw, 
and you will have an abundance of ice through the 
seasdn. 

If the bottom of your ice house is clay, or hard 
earth of any kind, it will be better to put in a few 
loads of coarse sand previous to filling the house. 
There is some difference of opinion among peo- 
ple acquainted with keeping ice, in regard to the 
construction of the upper part of the building, 
whether there should be a tight floor over the ice 
or not. My opinion is in favour of covering the ice 
well with straw, and leaving the house ventilated 
at the gable ends, at least so open that the gas es- 
caping from the ice will have an opportunity of 
passing away. 


VOLTAIRE. 


Frederic I1., so conspicuous in the history of the 
eighteenth century as a politician and a warrior, 
has a still greater claim upon the attention of 
terity, on account of the influence which he exer- 
cised on the moral and intellectual movements of 
his time. The part which he took with respect to 
the new philosophy contributed in no small degree 
to its success. He was in every way a remarkable 
man. He was trained in the school of adversity. 
A severe education, and a dislike for those about 
him, gave him an early disgust for what others re- 
garded with affection and respect. In the retire- 
ment to which he was condemned by the harshness 
of his father, his only solace was in literary pur- 
suits. At home he found nothing to gratify his 
inclination. The language of Germany was un- 
cultivated ; its learned men were divines, entirely 
engaged in controversial theology, or pedants of 
other professions: it did not possess a national 
literature. It was therefore to, France only that 
he could look for gratification. He perused with 
eagerness the early works of Voltaire, and conceiv- 
ed the greatest regard for his person and charac- 
ter. He solicited,as we have already seen, his 
acquaintance and correspondence. When called 
to the throne, upon the death of his father, in 1740, 
though almost immediately involved in wars and 
complicated public business, he still retained his 
love for literature. Amid the labours of the camp 
and the cabinet he found leisure for composition 
and study. A circle of French men of letters, 
most of them connected with the new school, form- 
ed his favourite society. With regard to religion, 
he did not affect to dissemble his skepticism or in- 
difference. Voltaire was the object of his venera- 
tion ; he regarded him with the feelings which the 
grateful pupil entertains towardg his master. 

But though Voltaire was received by Frederic 
with a oy welcome, and was treated with re- 
spect and liberality, it soon appeared that their 
friendship was not compatible with familiarity. 
The poet was expected to examine and correct 
the compositions of his royal pupil. This was a 
dangerous office. He took part in the squabbles of 
the court, became involved in dishonourable trans- 
actions, and lampooned Maupertius, who stood high 
in the king’s favour. An open rupture was the 
uence; and he was dismissed in disgrace. 

Though this honourable intercourse was speedi- 
ly terminated, and Voltaire was not able to make 
it a source of gain, it served greatly to extend his 
fame, and had some influence on his future writ- 
ings. The quarrel excited universal attention. 
His opponents were glad to avail themselves of an 
affair which could so easily be represented to his 
disadvantage; his admirers were not unwilling 
that the public attention should be directed to a 
transaction which was so plainly calculated to give 
them importance. Men of letters might encourage 
the most ambitious hopes, if they were to be deem- 
ed fit antagonists for princes. Poets and scholars 
had often enjoyed the patronage of sovereigns. It 
was reserved for Voltaire to quarrel with the most 
celebrated monarch of the age in the sight of all 
Europe. 

Voltaire was too sagacious an observer to visit 
Prussia in vain. In his intercourse with Frederic 
he picked up a new topic, which he henceforth set 
in the front of his battle against Christianity. Du- 
ring the remainder of his life, he never ceased to 
declaim on toleration. This was an amiable and 
popular principle under which he might easily con- 
ceal what was most startling and repulsive in his 
designs. Jt was calculated to gain those with 
whom coarse jeers and vulgar caricature would be 
lese acceptable. Frederic, who felt too much con- 
tempt for every form of religion to deem it worth 
while to persecute, had made universal and e¢om- 
plete toleration a maxim of his government. With 
him it was the natural offspring of cold indifference, 


character. It was natural, and therefore not un- 
graceful. With Voltaire it became a mere instru- 
ment of sophistry. He disingenuously exhibited 
the intolerance of Romanism, as he had already 
exhibited its corruptions, as arguments against the 
pretensions.of the Gospel. His enmity towards the 
believers in revealed religion was manifest in his 
warmest panegyrics upon liberty of conscience. It 
was always evident that all he meant was, that 
every opinion should be tolerated, except those 
entertained by the Jew and the Christian. 

Voltaire was now anxious to revisit Paris; but 
the recent publication of the most licentious of his 
works had excited the just indignation of all the 
friends of decency, and placed an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of his return. For some years 
he resided chiefly at Colmar ; after that at Lausan- 
ne and in the neighbourhood of Geneva. But the 
simplicity which yet distinguished that republic 
was intolerable to so profligate a worldling; and 
in 1759 he passed into the French territory, and 
fixed his permanent abode at Ferney. The discon- 
tented Genevese crowded around him; his chateau 
was soon surrounded by a considerable village, 
and his vanity was amused by the opportunity of 
mimicking the duties of the legislator and the 
sovereign. 

During the twenty years which Voltaire spent 
at Ferney, his activity continued unabated, and it 
was chiefly exercised against religion. With un- 
ceasing assiduity he rang the changes on the 
common-place objections to Christianity, and in- 
culcated universal skepticism. It is not easy to 
discover the actual extent of his own unbelief. 
With the Gospel, however, he certainly rejected 
the most important points of what is called natural 
religion. He altogether denied the doctrine of a 
future life; he laboured to confound the distinction 
between vice and virtue; and though he always 
professed to acknowledge a Creator, he was ever 
willing to raise a laugh by the most fearful blas- 
phemies. But his attacks on Christianity, power- 
ful as they were at the time for evil, were little 
calculated to add permanently to his reputation. 
They exposed his weakest points. His hostility to 
religion was not the result of t t or learning; 
it was the offspring of a corrupt heart. He pro- 
secuted it in a way which plainly showed how ill 
he reasoned, and how little he knew. It may be 
remarked with regard to all the infidel writers of 
modern times, that it is no matter to get an 
accurate notion of their real views till they arrive 
at absolute atheism. But in Voltaire this indis- 
tinctness was so remarkable as to amount to an in- 
tellectual deficiency. He had nothing positive or 
substantial about him, it was “ vox et preterea ni- 
hil;” or rather a charming tongue expressing only 
low thoughts and base passions, The fecundity of 
his mind bore no to his marvellous fa- 


proportion 
convenience of the builder, always leaving a space| cility in composition ; but he was not ashamed to 


he had broached forty years before, and 
which had over and over again been exposed and 
answered, were put forth Ferney with as 
much complacency as if they had been i 
ble and new. 
In the meantime, Voltaire received the most 
ing Frederic resumed his corres- 
ence with him, and sent him a bust of himself, 
inscribed, “ Viro immortali;” Catherine of Russia 
courted his friendship; one of the German princes 
caused a medal to be struck in bis honour, bearing 
as an inscription a verse of the Henriade, “ II ote 
aux nstions je bandeau de l’erreur;” and his statue 
was erected in Paris. Ferney was a place of pil- 
grimage. Enlightened of all nations were 
to bow before the patriarch of modern wis- 
dom. Yet he had to endure various circumstances 
of annoyance and mortification. Though he stil] 
affected to take the lead in the c e against 


which breathed the virulence of personal enmity, 
he found his disciples most of them stepping before 
him in the march of impiety, and despising him 
for his lingering prejudices. The tranquillity of 
Ferney, sweetened as it was by attentions and 
flattery, could not satisfy the cravings of his vani- 
ty. At the age of eighty-four he determined 
again to show himself in Paris. His reception 
was @ triumph. His presence was acknowledged 
with more than royal honours. But the excitement 
was too great for his remaining stren He felt 
that his days were numbered, and declared that he 
had come to Paris to find glory and a tomb. Amid 
the most flattering marks of the public admiration, 
oo" a miserable death, on the 20th of May, 

Such was Voltaire; such the origin of French 
infidelity. The “Economistes’ completed the 
work of the “ Encyclopedistes,” and ten years 
more brought about the Revolution. A Bolder 
generation put in practice the theories of their 
speculative predecessors, and the throne and the 

tar were supplanted by the rights of man, and 
the worship of the goddess of reason. 

Illa propago 

Contemptrix superum, seveeque avidissima ceedis 
Et violenta fuit: scires e sanguine natos. 


The first result of the experiment was an explo- 
sion which shook the world—an eruption which 
caused a wide-spread desolation. Some regions 
still feel the consequences in an uniform barren- 
ness, others have begun to wear a partial vegeta- 
tion, others again exhibit a productiveness which 
they did not possess before. It effected permanent 
organic changes. The aspect of the social system 
testifies to the violence of the mighty changes 
which shook down mountains, and elevated val- 
leys, and gave admission to a flood of waters which 
affected the very structure of the moral world,— 
British Magazine. \ 


MR. JOHN LOMBE AND THE SILK.THROW. 
ING MACHINE AT DERBY. 


The Lombes were originally manufacturers at 
Norwich, but removed to London, and became silk 
throwsters and merchants there. ‘There were three 
brothers, ‘Thomas, Henry, and John; the first was 
one of the sheriffs of London at the accession of 
George the IL., in 1727, on which occasion, accord- 
ing to custom, the chief magistrate was created a 
baronet, and Mr. Lombe was knighted. The 
second brother, who was of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, put an end to his existence before those 
plans were developed which connected the name 
of Lombe with one of the most important manu- 
factures of the country. 

The Messrs. Lombes had a honse at Leghorn, 
under the firm of Glover and Unwin, who were 
their agents for purchasing the raw silk which the 
Italian peasantry sold at their markets and fairs to 
the merchants and factors. There were many 
other English houses at Leghorn, Turin, Ancona, 
and other parts of Italy, chiefly for exporting silk 
to England, in part return for which numerous 
cargoes of salt fish were, and still are received 
from our ports for the consumption of the Italians 
during their Lent and other fasts. It was at this 
time customary for the English merchants engaged 
in the Italian trade to send their apprentices and 
sons to the Italian ports, to complete their mercan- 
tile education, by acquainting themselves on the 
spot with the details of their peculiar line of busi- 
ness. It was professedly in compliance with this 
custom, but with a deeper ulterior view, that the 
youngest of the brothers, John Lombe, who at that 
time was little more than twenty years of age, pro- 
ceeded to Leghorn in the year i7 3. 

The Italians had at that time become so much 
superior to the English in the-art of throwing silk, 
in consequence of a new invention, that it was im- 
possible tor the latter to bring the article into the 


duced the Lombes to consider by what means they 
might secure the same advantage which their 1m- 
proved machinery gave to the Italians; and the 
real view of the younger brother, in proceeding to 
italy, was to endeavour to obtain such an acquain- 
tance with the machinery as might enable him to 
introduce it into this country. ‘The difficulties in 
the way of this undertaking were very great, and 
would have appeared insurmountable to any but 
a person of extraordinary courage and persever- 
ence. We find these difficulties thus stated in the 
paper which Sir Thomas Lombe printed for distri- 
bution among the members when he applied to 
Parliament for the renewal of his patent. One at 
least of these printed papers has been preserved, 
and has been lent us for the present occasion. It 
is there said that “ the Italians having, by the most 


and was suitable with his heartless, phlegmatic | judicious and proper rules and regulations, ad- 


vanced and supported the credit of the manufac- 
ture, have also, by the most severe laws, preserved 
the mystery among themselves for a considerable 
number of years, to their estimable advantage. As, 
for instance, the punishment prescribed by one of 
their laws, for those who discover, or attempt to 
discover, any thing relating to this art, is death, 
with the forfeiture of all their goods, and to be 
afterwards painted on the outside of the prison 
walls hanging to the gallows by one foot, with an 


inscription denoting the name and crime of the 
person, there for a perpetual mark 
of infamy. 

The young Lombe, however, \was not to be de- 
terred by the danger and difficulty of the enterprise. 
On his arrival, and before he e known in the 
country, he went accompanied by.a friend to see 
the Italian silk works. This wag permitted under 
very rigid limitations. No person was admitted 
except when the machinery was in action, and 
even then he was hurried through the rooms with 
the most jealous precaution. ‘The celerity of the 
machinery rendered it impossible for Mr. Lombe to 
comprehend all the dependencies, and first springs 
of so complicated a work. He went with different 
persons in various habits, as a gentleman, a priest, 
or a lady, and he was very generous with his 
money; but he could never find an opportunity of 
seeing the machinery set in motion, or of giving to 
it that careful attention which his object required. 
Despairing of obtaining adequate information from 
such cursory inspections as he was thus enabled to 
give, he bethought himeelf of associating with the 
clergy, and being a man of letters, he succeeded in 
ingratiating himeelf with the priest who confessed 
the family to which the works belonged. He seems 
to have opened his plans, partly, at least, to this 
person, and it is certain that he found means to ob- 
tain his co-operation. According to the scheme 
which they planned between them, Mr. Loinbe dis- 
guised himself as a poor youth in want of employ- 
ment. The priest then introduced him to the di- 
rectors of the work, and gave him a good character 
for honesty and diligence, and described him as 
inured to greater hardships than might be expected 
from his appearance. He was accordingly engaged 
as 4 fidatoe-boy, to superintend a spinning engine 
so called. His mean appearance procured him ac- 
commodation in the place which his design made 
the most acceptable to him—the mill. While 
others slept he was awake, and diligently em- 

loyed in his arduous and dangerous undertaking. 
He had possessed himself of a dark lantern, tinder 
box, wax candles, and a case of mathematica! in- 
‘struments; in the day time these were secreted in 
the hole under the stairs where he used to sleep; 
and no person ever indicated the least curiosity to 
ascertain the ions of so mean a lad. He 


thus went on making drawings of every part of this 
grand and useful machinery; the priest often in- 


repeat himself; and the principles and objections |q° 


Christianity, and spoke of our Lorp in language | PT 


inarket on equal terms. This state of the trade in- |? 


ired after his his 
Lombe conveyed his drawings to Glover 
and Unwin; with them models were made from 
the drawings, and tched to England ae 
meal in bales of silk. These originals are still, 
believe, preserved in the Derby mills. 

After Lombe had completed his design, he still 
remained at the mill, waiting unti] an English — 
should be on the point miling for Eng . 
When thie happened he left the works and has- 
tened on board. But meanwhile his absence had 
occasioned suspicion, and an [talian brig was des- 
patched in pursuit, but the English vessel happil 

ved the better sailer of the two, and escaped. 

t is said that the priest was put to torture; but, 
the ent of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
to which we are indebted for most of the facts we 
have stated, says that after Mr. Lombe’s return to 
England, an Italian Priest was much in his com- 
pany; and he is of opinion, that this was either the 
iest in question, or, at least, another confederate 
in the same affair. Mr. Lombe also brought over 
with him two natives accustomed to the manufac- 
ture, for the sake of introducing that which he had 
incurred so much hazard. 

After his return, Mr. John Lombe a rs to 
have actively exerted himself in forwarding the 
works undertaken by him and his brother, Sir 
Thomas, at Derby; but he did not live to witness 
their completion. He died on the premises, on the 
16th of November, 1722, in the 29th year of his 
age. ‘The common account of his death if, that 
the Italians, exasperated at the injury done their 
trade, sent over to England an artful woman, who 
associated with the parties in the character of a 
friend; and having gained over one of the natives 
who originally accompanied Mr. Lombe, adminis- 
tered a poison to him of which he ultimately died. 

We recur to Sir Thomas Lombe’s statement al- 
ready quoted, for the most authentic particulars 
respecting the ress of the work. The docu- 
ment itself is entitled, ‘ Brief state of the case re- 
lating to the Machine erected at Derby for making 
Italian Organzine Silk, which was discovered and 
brought into England with the ntmost difficult 
and hazard, and at the sole expense of Sir 
Lombe.’ It commences with stating the capabili- 
ties of the machine. ‘ This machine performs the 
work of making Italian organzine silk, which is a 
manufacture made out of fine raw silk, by reduc- 
ing it to hard twisted, fine and even thread. This 
silk makes the warp, and is absolutely necessary to 
mix with and cover the Turkey and other coarser 
silks thrown here, which are used for shute; so 
that without a constant supply of this fine Italian 
organzine silk, very little of the said Turkey and 
other silks could be used, nor could the silk weav- 
ing trade be.carried on in England. This Italian 
organzine (or thrown) silk, has in all times past 
been bought with our money ready made (or 
worked) in Italy, for want of the art of making it 
here; whereas now, by working it ourselves out of 
fine Italian raw silk, the nation saves nearly one- 
third part; and by what we make out of fine Chi- 
na raw silk about one-half of the price we pay for 
it ready worked in Italy.’ The paper goes on to 
state, that ‘the machine at Derby has 97,746 
wheels movement and individual parts, (which 
work day and night,) all which reccive their mo- 
tion from one large water wheel, and are governed 
by one regulator; and it employs 300 persons to 
attend and supply it with work. After stating the 
difficulties which had been surmounted in introduc- 
ing this improvement, the paper thus concludes :— 

pon the introduction of which, [this improve- 

ment,] his late most gracious Majesty, granted a 
patent to the said Sir Thomas Lombe, for the sole 
making and use of the said engines in England, for 
the term of fourteen years. Upon which he set 
about the work and raised a large pile of building 
upon the river Derwent at Derby, and therein 
erected the said machine; but before the whole 
could be completed, several years of the said term 
were expledh Then the king of Sardinia, in 
whose country we buy the greater part of our sup- 
ply of organzine silk, being informed of his success, 
prohibited the exportation of Piedmontese raw silk ; 
so that before the said Sir Thomas Lombe could 
provide a full supply of other raw silk proper for 
his purpose, alter his engine, train up a sufficient 
number of work folk, and bring the manufacture to 
perfection, almost the whole of the said fourteen 
— were run out. Therefore, as he has not 

itherto received the intended benefit of the afore- 
said patent, and in consideration of the extraordi- 
nary nature of his undertaking, the very great ex- 
pense, hazard, difficulty, he has undergone, as 
well as the advantage he has hereby procured to 
the nation at his own expense, the said Sir Thom- 
as Lombe humbly hopes the Parliament will grant 
him a further term for the sole making and using 
his engines, or such other recompense as in their 
great wisdom shall seem meet.’ 

The Parliament considering the matter of much 
ublic importance, thought it best to give hima 
grant of £14,000, on condition that the invention 
should be thrown open to the trade, and that the 
model of the machine should be deposited in the 
Tower of London for public inspection.—Silk 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Nine !—Not the nine muses, dear reader; but 
the matter-of-fact fellow, number 9. This No. 9, 
after all, is not without poetry and romance. In- 
deed, sometimes he is a very comical rhyming 
character, and appears to delight in performing 
half-a-dozen parts in one piece on the same stage. 

It may be known to every learned ‘Theban 
that all the products of the figure 9 produce the 
same result by addition of the combinations. For 
instance :-— 


18 2 3 4 54 63 72 «8:1 


Add up any of the above results and it will pro- 
duce the primitive number—9. - 

It will also be seen that the products are formed 
by the transposition of the figures; as for instance 
beginning at contrary ends :—S1, 18, 72, 27, &c. 

No. 9 is one of those great characters who can go 
through all the changes of life and business, and 
still preserve his unity and integrity. 

Three years ago, at a certain boarding school 
not a hundred miles from Brooklyn, the young 
ladies in the classof Literary composition, were re- 
quired to write an essay on the then forthcoming 
new year. 

The following was chosen to receive the second 
best premium on account of its pith and brevity :-— 

“The new year is bissextile ; the figures form- 
ing its date are 1-8-3-6; the two first figures are 
the quantity of the two latter; each two figures 
combined make nine, the four_ make eighteen, 
which two figures combined make nine ; the pro- 
duct is 16,524, which —— added together make 
eighteen. Such a combination rarely occurs.—N. 
Y. Student. 


German Honesty and Simplicity.—“ An inhabi- 
tant of Leipsic,” says Madame de Stael, “ having 
planted an apple tree on the borders of a public 
walk, affixed a notice to it, requesting that people 
would not gather the fruit.” How the wiseacres 
and ‘knowing ones’ laughed at the trusting sim- 
pleton! Buthark! ‘Not an apple was stolen 
during ten years.” So much for a people, all of 
whom read and think. In England there are not a 
few who have resisted the instruction of the poor, 
lest it should corrupt them, but, with the’ protec- 
tion of ignorance, what would have been the fate 
of the appletree, in the neighbourhood of London ? 
What a contrast between this respected tree, with 
its harmless defence, and the steel traps, and spring 
guns of our British Pomona!—London Maga- 
zine. 

Munificent Donation.—Paul Beck, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia, has presented the Methodist Episcopal 


Church with the house and the lot whereon it fy 


stands, measuring eighty feet front by about two 
hundred and seven feet deep, on Catharine street, 
in this city. The house is fifty-four feet front by 
seventy-one deep, with a basement story above 
round for lecture and class rooms; and was 
Built at pr — of 
in nted to the Me 1s- 
Popel Church of worship. It is said to 


be a chaste and beautiful structure, and has been 
dedicated under the name of St. Paul’s church, 


e|ed it will, in a few months, burst, 


| 


> 


The Acorn.—If an acorn should be suspended | 


by a piece of thread within halfan inch of the sur- 
face of some water contained in a hyacinth glass, 
and so permitted to remain without ing disturb- 

and throw a 
root into the water, and shoot upwards its straight 
and tapering stem, with beautiful little green 
leaves. A young oak tree growing in this way on 
the mantel or shelf of a room is a very elegant and 
interesting object. I have seen several! oak trees, 
and also a chesnut tree, thus growing; but all of 
them, however, have died after a few months, pro- 
bably owing to the water not being changed suf- 
ficiently often to afford them the necessary quantity 
of nourishment for the matter contained in it.— 
Gardener's Gazelle. 


ity.— The returns of the number of chil- 
dren in the several school districts in Connecticut, 
between the ages of four and sixteen, required by 
law to be made annually, for the purpose of regu- 
lating the distribution of the avails of the school 
fund, show this yeara remarkable fact. ‘The Hart- 
ford Courant states that the names of a mother and 
child both between the ages of four and sixteen, 
are returned as among the children attending a 
district school in one of the western towns. This 
7 is probably without a precedent in New Eng- 


Miseries of Indolence.—None 0 little enjoy life, 
and are such a burden to themselves as those who 
have nothing to do. The active only have the 
true relish of life. He who knows not what it is 
to labour, knows not what it is to enjoy. The idle 
know nothing of it. It is exertion that renders 
rest delightful, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. 
That the happiness of lite depends on the regular 
prosecution of some laudable purpose or calling, 
which engages, helps, and enlivens aj! our powers, 
let those bear witness who, after spending years 
in active usefulness, retire to enjoy themselves. 
They are a bufden to themselves. 


EDFORD SCHOOL—Wisickester county, New York. At 
the close of the present wrm, (April 8,) this Seminary will 
| Rave been in operation sixiren yeurs. Ic has bewn 
The schuol ie composed exclusively of boardris, and 
| din number at The Frincipal, an 


tant, devours hie persona! attention to the care and instruction of 


| the its, The course of study pursued, embraces, 
other brane for admission into College. 
uire, en 
the Principal alone, and desigued to secure alike the 

those who prove to be such, is in all cases corneal desin d. 

Terms, for English Studies, i Mend. 

use School 


» inel 
and for the edditia of Latin, Greek, or Fre , 


term, commencing on the first Monday in — | 
next, a few vacancies may be expected. These can be 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—English, French, and Ameri- 


can Stationary, of su qu:.lity, will be constantly kept 
at No.77 Chesnut street, late the store of Mr, William Hyde. 
articles su t i j 
purposes-- qualities ¥ may 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to a in the moat 


substantial manwer. An assortment of and other 
books of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplics : 


R Ledge Reeeipt Books, intericaved 
Reval Journaia with per, 
Royal Day Record 
Medium Led Deed Books, 
Medium Journa Decket Books, 
Medium Day Letter Books, 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
Deut Day Books, variety of smal) fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &e. 
Invoice 4, Screw and Lever Co ying 
Receipt Bouka, Presses, Copying Inks, ke. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 
The same article may be had in 


uantities at their Wholesale 
Establishment, No, 30 North street, Philadelphia, 


ENOLOGY.—Mr. George Combe, of Edinbu 
deliver a course of Sixteen Lectures on Phre a sa 


A musical composer, named Fischer, has propoe- | 4°r 


ed the substitution of platina wires for those of 
steel or brass. It is (he says) more elastic and 
ductile, and the sounds produced by this metal are 
sweeter; air and damp do not act upon it, and as it 
combines with iron, cords might be made of a com- 
position of the two which would present the advan- 
tages of each. 


Fearful 
virons of Charleroy, it was found neccessary to 
empty the waters of a new fosse, into an abandoned 
fosse, by taking away the plug which retained them. 
As the workmen shrunk trom undertaking so peri- 
lous an operation, the director of the coal mine 
promised a reward of six thousand francs, to any in- 
dividual who would accomplish it.. A needy work- 
man accepted the offer, and acquitted himself of 
his task in the following manner. He descended 
into the fosse with a cable passed around his body, 
and took with him four dags trained for his purpose. 
On reaching the bottom of the fosse, he attached 
to the a cord by which the dogs were held 
fast. He then gave a signal that had been agreed 
on to his comrades to drag him up from the fosse, 
and, on ascending rapidly, called his dogs. The 
latter, by the efforts which they made to follow 
their master, removed the plug, and the water im- 
mediately rushed with the greatest impetuosity in- 
to the abandoned fosse. Three of the dogs were 
taken out alive, but the fourth wasdrowned. The 
ingenious workman received the promised reward. 


New Remedy for Deafness.—In a communica- 
tion in this week’s Lancet, from Mr. Curtis, the 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Ear, who from his situatieg must have had 
great experience in this line ¢f prattice, an account 
is given of the employment of a newgemedy for 
Diseases of the Ear, the value\of which has been 
exemplified in several cases. Aftér remarking on 
the prevalent mistake that these diseases are in- 
curable, and the consequent neglect of them, to 
which he attributes the greater number of cases of 
deafness, he observes that one of the principal and 
most common causes of that malady is deficiency 
of the natural secretion, arising from a want of ac- 
tion in the ceruminous glands, on removal of which 
the deafness generaly disappears. For the purpose 
of effecting this Mr. Curtis has lately employed a 
solution of kreosote, the application of which does 
not cause any pain or smarting sensation, the only 
sensible effect ced being a feeling of agreea- 
ble warmth. ‘I'his preparation excites the action 
of the glands, and causes an abundant secretion of 
cerumen, thereby restoring hearing. 


Advice to Parents.—T here is nothing so destruc- 
tive to the morals, and we may add, to the peace 
of any community, as the neglect of parents, rich 
or poor, to teach their sons the importance of being 
early engaged in some active employment. No- 
thing is more detestable in our eye than to see a 
healthy good looking youth breaking logse from 
the restraints of honourable industry, returning to 
his father’s domicil for support, and loafing it about, 
rather than be pursuing some occupation which 
will not only support himself, but give gratification 
to his worthy parents. We would say to every 
father who has such a son, be he rich or poor, rather 
drive him to ‘cut his cord of wood a day,’ than suf- 
fer him to spend his time in idleness. ‘An idle 
head is the devil’s workshop.” That youth, there- 
fore, who has nothing to do, is very apt to become 
a tatiler, a slanderer, and a liar, or something 
worse, and make himself the pest of the community 
in which he may reside.— Frederic Times. 


There has lately been discovered in the Island 
of Margaret, between the Buda and Perth, an an- 
tique coffin containing the body of a female, wear- 
ing a coronet on her head, rings on her fingers, and 
other jewels of considerable value. It is believed 
to be that of Saint Margaret, the daugthter of Be- 
las IV., King of Hungary, after whom the Island 
was named. 


Potatoes Raised from Cuttings.—An English 
farmer, Mr. Cotsell of Stapleton, near Bristol, has 
succeeded in raising potatoes from cuttings. We 
do not know that the attempt has ever been tried in 
this country. Mr. Cotsell says: 

“ Reasoning upon the a of the potatoe to 
the dahlia, I was induced, in the spring, to try the 
experiment on cuttings, and have succeeded ad- 
mirably, having from white apple, and Foxe’s seed- 
lings, an early potatoe, produced a full crop of 
good sized potatoes, many of which weighed 
half a pound. The method was thus:—When the 
potatoes were about nine inches high, I cut off the 
tops about six inches long, planted them in a line 
about eight inches apart, with a flat dibble, press- 
ing the earth carefully against them, gave them 
water, and afterwards hoed them as an ordinary 
crop. I produced this way at the rate of 140 lbs. 
the rod.” 


Paper.—M. M. Montgolfier, paper makers, have 
it eaua. substituted ine chips for rag in their 
manufacture ; and besides this, they expect soon to 
have on sale a wooden pasteboard, which shall be 
impervious to the wet, and prove an economical 
substitute for slate, in the covering of the roofs of 
buildings.— Atheneum. 


— — 


WHETHAM has this day published a new and most ex 

» ¢ellent edition of the Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes. Also, for 
sale, Blunt’s Lectures on St. Paul, with all the new publications. 
feb 16 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE.-—-The subscriber is pre- 
ing fur the press and will shortly publish, A of 


time. All 
that is irrelevant has been rejected, and ali that might be useful 
retained, and the Justice who is now obliged to for . 
in the voluminous Acts of Assembly which are furnished him 
annually, by the State, unassisted by the decisions of the Courts, 
will have at hand a Complete System without the immense ex- 
pense of purchasing the = ter = 
hrough the volumes of Digests R ,in w to 
und. ROBERT SMALL, 

feb9 No, 25 Minor street. 


.—In a coal mine in the en- | voia 


Oye AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
original works in the catalogue of the dmerican Sunday 
School Union, containing in a smeii compass, and at a low price, 
an cpitome of many large and valuable volumes, Among these 


are, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the Bi- 
ble, contsining a literary history of the Bible, its divisions, ver 
sions, transmissions, &c. &c.,, with a particular account of the 
English Bible, and explanations of the questions which w:'l na- 
turally oceur to an intelligent reader on opening the scriptures. 
263 pages, price 37 cents. 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Judea, particular 
customs, and religion--with many plates. In 2 vols. each, or 2 

- none, price 68 cents, 

Dictionary of Scripture Natural History, with 50 illustrations. 
oo price 50 cents, An interesting volume for continuous 

cography of t ++ This manual has been adopted as a 
text-book in some theological Seminaries, Price 50 eents, 

Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages : price 75 cenis, 

Depositories of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
gy 162 Nassau street, New York; 22 Court ae Boston, 

c an 19 


N®3. PUBLICATIONS.—The Life of Wm. Cowper, ote 
By Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. Puet, Laureate, &e. ‘ft 
History of the Condition of Women, in various and nations. 
By Mrs. D. L, Child, author of “ Frugal Housewile,” &e. second 
ition, The Harmony of Christian Faith and Chrisuan Char- 
acter ; and the Culture and Dise:pline of the Mind, By John 
Abercrombie, M. D. author of Lateilectual lhilosophy, &e. 
Letters to School Children ; by E. C. Wines, author of * Hints 
on Popular Education,” &c. Tales of Truth, for the Young ; 
or, Waters from the Living Fountain, flowing at all seasons, 
Ry Rufus Babcock, D.D. ‘The Bud of Promise ; or the Memoir 
Eliza Darrow, The Closet; being an Aid to private Devo- 
tion. By Harvey Newcomb. Just reecived, and for sale by 
H. PERKINS, 
feb9 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the ae known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. ‘The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all whu may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “ Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours ae 
may suit their convenience. As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, thore 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, [nstru.- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made at the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 


sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


RESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 
fur sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus- 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
irom stones; 300Ib. Soft Shell Almonds; 100Ib. Citron ; 
40 Fancy Jars Malaga Grapes, each containing about 
12 lb., put up expressly for the London market, and in 
fine order. 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. 


AND HY ™MNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbytcrian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 


thousand copies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
SO ON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


AMILY FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn. 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 

by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 
article as cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 

JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


ORDENTOWN INSTITUTE.—Rev. B. R. Hall, 
A. M. Principal and Proprietor, late of the Bed. 
ford Classical and Mathematical Academy, and former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the College of Indiana, 
ke. &c. This school already known as a boarding 
school for boys, advantageously located at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, will be re-opened on Monday the Sth ot 
November. In this institution boys will be instructed 
in all the ordinary, and in some of the higher branches 
of English, in Mathematics, in the Ancient, and seve- 
ral of the Modern Languages, and also in Music, (if re- 
quired,) and some other accomplishments. ‘The pro- 
per attention will be given to their health, behaviour, 
and mo 

The sessions in the year are two: the Winter term 
commmences on the first Monday of November, and 
the Summer term, upon the first Monday of May. 
April and October are the vacations. 

Terms anp ConpiTions :—$135 per session, is in full 
for boarding, bedding, fucl, lights, washing, mending, 
the use of all school books, and tuition in all studies, 
except Modern Languages and Music, which are op- 
tional. ‘he extra charge fur any Modern Lan e 
is $12 per session; for any musical instrament taught 
in the school, the extra charge is $25 per session. All 
payments for a session in advance; no departure from 
this rule is ever to be expected. Ifa pupil is withdrawn 
no part of the fees will be returned; if he is diemissed 
a portion will be refunded. . 

B. R. Hall has been a teacher for 14 years, and is 
favourably known as author of “The new and Com- 

ndious Latin Grammar.” He refers to the folllow- 
ing gentlemen:——New Jersey; Princeton, Rev. A. 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. S. Miller D. D., Rev. C. Hodge 
D. D., Professor J. A. Alexander. Bordentown, Rev. 
Jno. C. Harrison. Philadelphia, Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, Rev. A. Barnes, Thomas Harris, M. D.. Wm. 
Harris, M. D., Harrison Hall, Esq. David McClure, 

.  Pernnsyivania: Bedford, Hon. G. Burd, W. 
Lyon, Esq. Chambersburg, Hon. A. Thompson, 
Hon. Geo. Chainbers, Jos. Chambers Hon. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, S. Hanover, Indiana; James Hall Esq, 
Cincinnati; Harmer Denny Esq , Pitisburg; Rev. S. G. 
Winchester, Natchez; Maj. Talifero, Fort Snelliag ; 
J.H. Clarke, U.S. Navy, Brooklyn; J. Frederick Schre- 
der D. D., Prof. G. Bush, New York, Dr. Everett, Char. 
lotteville, Va., Col. A. P. Hayne, Charleston S.C. F. A 
Schley, Esq. Frederick city, Md., Professor R. W. Hall, 

Geo. Gibson, M. D., Baltimore. 
oct 20—ewl m&2am5m. 


of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the . 


4 
a BROKEN TIES. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. | 
; straw, corns: or apy other non conductor you 
7 The broken ties of days, can get, but tan is by far the best article yet 
vad ei. made round, and the sides of brick, raised a few 
ond us chain and covered with | sinc, 
7 t iron or tin, sume fancy ornament for the 
Lop. 
A house nine feet square in the clear, and eight Flee per year} 4 
180 per year ble quarter vanee, 
feet dee . will hold twenty-seven cart-loads, which ee 
: um awly, ys ween ¢ ten [teen » 
in Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Green, Mra, M. 
| oO desert seas removed. and Mr. Alexander H. Freeman. | 
jan 26—0% S. L. HOLMES, Principal. 
The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
| They too, are or changed ; 
Or, worse than all, their love and truth 
And mourn our broken 
| 
its applications te education and social improvement, in the 
—— Lecture Room of the Philadelphia Muscum, corner of George | 
and Ninth streets, on the evenings of Mendaya, Thnredays, 
and Friday's, at 7 o’eloek, commencing on Friday, 4th January. 
tickets to the ve dollars ceach—may be 
q obtained at the Bookstore of J. Whetham, Cheanut street below 
Sixth street; Kay & Brother's Chesnut street below Fourth ; “ 
g Haswell, Burrington, & Co., Market above Seventh street; J, 
‘- Dobson, Chesnut street below Fourth atreet, and at the Athe- 
neum., 
q Tickets to single Lectures, 50 cents each, will be sold at the w 
| 
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{ 
the Statute a ommon ennsyivama, on the Kights, 
Duties, Authority, &c. of the Justice of the Peace: which will ‘ 
: contain all the uurepealed Acts of Assembly, and all the deei- 
H jon: the Supreme Courts guired by this officer, from the 


